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SPECIAL 


FRENCH NORMAL SCHOOL, 


Under the direction of L.. SAUVEUR, Ph.D., LL.D., 
author of Causeries aves mes Eleves Entretiens 
sur la Grammaire, etc. 


It will be opened at Plymouth, N. H., July 18th, and 
close August 24th. 


Teachers and Professors only will be admitted. The 
object is to familiarize them with the French language, and 
the new method of teaching. 


For a programme of the Institution, address 
Messrs. HOLT & CO., 
25 Bond Street, New York, 
or L. SAUVEUR, 
7o tf Commonwealth Hotel, Boston. 


TOFTS COLLEGE, 
College Hill, Mass. 


Summer Courses of Instruction in Physics and. Drawing, 


The above courses have been prepared to meet the wants 
of teachers who may want instruction in Experimentation 
and in Drawing. 

_ The course in Physics will embrace a series of experiments 

in Mechanics, Acoustics, Heat, Light, and Electricity, to be 

performed by each student in the Physical Laboratory. Es, 

pesies attention will be given to methods of Projection with 
nterns and with the Porte Lumiere. 


The Laboratory will be open, from 9:00 A.M. till 5:00 P.M. 
five days in the week, from July 5th August 3d. A fee of 
$20.00 will be charged for the course. For further informa- 
tion address Prof. A. E. Dotagar 

‘The course in Drawing will be adapted to the wants of the 
student, and may range from primary drawing to architectural 
drawing. The drawing room will be open as above. The 
fee for the course will be $20.00. For further information 
address Prof. C. D. Bray. 

Board and furnished rooms can be had near the Coll 
from $5.00 to $7.00 per week. or 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
French and German. 


MISS L. A. HILL, who has devoted several years in 
Europe to the study of the above-mentioned languages, by 
her conversational method of teaching, enables her pupils to 
acquire readily the language studied. Her Summer Term 
will commence July roth, and will continue six weeks. 

As but a limited number can be admitted into the family, 
those wishing to acquire a thorough and practical knowledge 
of the above-named languages will please ae early rn 
cation to 


126 Worthen Street, Lowell, Mass. 


REFERENCES. — Major C. A. Stott, W. W. Man- 
ninG, Esq., GzorGk Heprick, Esq , Lowell, Mass.; |acop 
Cocain, Esq., ‘Tewksbury, Mass.; Hon. Gao. P. ELtioTT, 
James Storr, Billerica, Mass. 70 


TUFTS COLLEGE, 
ELMER H.CAPEN, Prest. © COLLEGE HILL, MASS. 


Offers superior inducements to young men seeking a thor- 
ough Classical or Scientific education. Its location (within 
four miles of Boston by rail) unites the cultivating influences 
of the city with the retirement of the country. 

Expenses moderate. _Liberal aid to needy students by 
opelnnige and gratuities. Four courses of study are 


ered — 
ee usual Academic course of four years for the degree 


IL. A Philosophical course of four years for the degree of 
B. Ph. (The same as I., with M came Lamenae and Elect- 
ive work in the place of Greek.) 
een Engineering course of three years for the degree 

IV. A Theological course (Tufts Divinity School) of three 
years lor graduates—tour years for all the 

Examinations for admission June 22d and 

For Catalogue or additional pe wan 

Pror. CHARLES E. FAY, Sec'y, 

College Hill, Mass. 


Universily of South Carolina, 


(FOUNDED IN 1801.) COLUMBIA, S. C. 


The regular departments —A Pages School of 
Law; Schools Mathematica, Natural and Mechanical 


Philosophy, History, Ancient and Modern Languages, 
Chemistry and Geology, Mental and Moral Philosophy, 
— and English Literature. No fees in any depart- 


ion may ~ sought f 


‘an nor. Ww. CUMMINGS, 
LOUIS SMITH, Librarian, 


Elocution during Centennial. 
NATIONAL SCHOOL of ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 


1418 Chestnut Street, 
For Clergymen, Lawyers, Teachers, Business Men, and all 
classes of advanced Students. Attention to Conversation and 
Oratory, as well as to Vocal Culture, Reading, and Recitation. 
Chartered h, 1875. Grants Diplomas. Both sexes ad- 
mitted. Sp § term opened April 24; Summer term opens 
July 3. Send for catalogue. 
69 m J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M., Principal. 


A Sanskrit Handbook 


FOR THE FIRESIDE. 
4 BY ELIHU BURRITT. 

This is the first and only rudimental work for students of 
Sanskrit ever edited and published in America; and it is de- 
signed especially for young beginners in the language, being 
as simple in its exercises and expositions as any Lat’n primer 
for children. A copy will be forwarded, postage paid, to any 
person remitting $2.00 to 

BROWN & GROSS, Publishers, 

69 b HARTFORD, CONN, 


The Elocutionists’ Manual 


For 1876, comprising the latest popular Recitations and Dia- 
logues, with a good variety of appropriate 
1876. OBNTEN TAL R ADINGS. 1876. 
190 pages. ent t-paid on receipt o cents. 
SHOEMAKER & CO, 
NATIONAL ScHoot or ELocuTion AND ORaTory, 
m 1418 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
BLOCUTION. 
MISS C. S. COLBY, Teacher of Voice Culture, gives 
especial attention to defective speech. 
References:— Professors Jas. E. Murdoch, Stacy Baxter, 
and Faculty of the School of Oratory. 
Address, 90 West Springfield street, Boston, 46 


THE CENTENNIAL WATCH. 


The watch for the Centennial can easily be kept at a very 
moderate cost by purchasing one of those elegant LADD 
PATENT GOLD WATCH CASES, fitted with a fine 
movement to match. Try it, and see for yourself. These 
Cases are made in Ladies’, Gentlemen’s and Boys’ sizes, in 
Bascine, Mansard, and Flat shapes, in all styles of engraving 
and finish, for stem and key-winder movements of American 
manufacture. For sale by dealers everywhere. None gen- 
uine unless stamped *G. W. Lapp’s Part.”’ under the bezel. 
Circulars descriptive and historical sent on application by the 
manufacturers, J. A. BROWN & CO., 

68 e 11 Marpen Lane, New York. 


wh New-England Bureau of Education, 16 
Hawley St., Boston, makes no e to any public 
School for turnishing it a Teacher. It is in constant com- 
munication with the best teachers for every position in every 
grade of school from that of head-master of the city Hi 

School to the teacher of the smallest District School in the 
country. It will save time and expense when a vacancy oc- 
curs to send at once to us, and by return mail get the 


DIRECTORY 


To the Leading Colleges, Professional and College 
Preparatory Schools, Academies, &¢. 


LLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Pa The 

opened Sept. 14th. The Spring Term will 
open April 4th, 1876. In facilities and resources, among the 
first in the country. Departments: Classical, Scientific, 
Biblical, Preparatory.—Address Rav. Luaus H. Bucsss, 
D.D., President. 55 2 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar, Dr. D. 
PATTEN. 52 


BELolr COLLEGE, Beloit, Wisconsin. For cata- 

logue address President A. L. Cuarin, Si zz 
ROWN UNIVERSITY, (Providence, R. I.) Com- 
mencement, 3d Wednesday in June; next session begins 

Sept. rsth. For catalogues apply to Rev. Wm DouGvtas. 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. Open te 
both sexes. Address the President, J. W. Strone, D.D. 


RURY COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo., for both sexes ; 
Classical, Scientific, and Normal courses of study; ex- 
penses moderate; climate unrivaled. 32m 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE, Hanover, N. H. 
dress the President, A. D. Smrru, D.D., LL.D. 


JOWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, lowa. For ete., 
address the President, Gzorcr F. Macoun, D.D. 


LLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY 
Champaign, lil. M. Gracory, LL.D., Regent. 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEER 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENC 
COLLEGE OF LITERATURE & ARTS. 


NOX COLLEGE, Galesburg, Illinois. For cat- 


alogues or further information, address 
25m Newton BaTemMaAn, Pres’t. 


EHIGH UNIVERSITY.—TUITION FREE. 

Civit, MecuanicaL, & MininG ENGINEERING; CHEM- 
isTRY and A Crassicat Course; Frencnu 
and German; EnGuisn Literaturg; INTERNATIONAL and 
ConstitTuTIONAL Law; PsycHo.oGy and Curistian Evi- 
pences. Address Rev. Joun M. Leavitt, D.D., Pres’t, 
Bethlehem, Penn. 69 st 


L4PAatEtTTe COLLEGE, Easton, Penn. For cata- 
logue, etc., address Prof. R. B. YounGmMan. 


IDDLEBURY COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
catalogue, etc., address the President, C. B. 


MARIETTA COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. For cata- 
logue, etc., address the President, I. W. ANDREws. 


ORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, Evanston, Ill. 
For particulars address C. H. Fowver, D.D. Prest. 
Coll. of Lit. and Science—Prol. D. Bonbright, A.M., Dean. 
Cellege of Technolo, Prof. O. Marcy, L ad 
Woman's College of Liter. and Art—Ellen M. Soule, “ 
College of Theology (Garrett Biblical Institute) — Rev. H. 
annister, D.D., Sen. Prof. 


College of Law—Hon. Judge H. Booth, LL.D., Dean. 
College of Medicine —N. §. Davis, A.M., M.D., Dean. 
Preparatory School — Rev. H. F. Fisk, A.M., Principal. 


Conservatory of Music—Oscar A. Mayo, Director. 1622 


and references of just the kind of a teacher needed. On our 
books we have a large list of every grade and price, and can 
fill aln ost any vacancy satisfactorily on a day’s notice. Our 
business is to find the right teacher for the right place. If 
you advertise, you may have fifty applicants, out of which 
not three would be suitable. By consulting us you have the 
privilege of hundreds of applicants from which you can select 
two or three that will just meet your wants. Being put in 
communication with these, you can decide the whole matter 
at once intelligently and satisfactorily, for all on our list have 


recommendati ot hs, etc., ready to be 


consulted 
BOOK SLATE. These celebra- 
d d and extensively sed for the last Six Years by the 
Boards of Education in New York, Philadelphia, and 
many Cities, Towns, and SCHOOLS. Leading Bookstores 
and Stationers keep them (staple). N. Y. SILICATE 
BOOK SLATE CO., 191 Fulton Street, corner of Church. 
Catalogues free; Sample to TRACHERs. 62 zz 


Summer Board. 
A quiet home, the best of country board, pleasant drives, 
boating and fishing. Accommodations for amilies can be 
secured by gm * early application, Terms from $6.00 to 


AMES R. SMILEY 
J North Sutton, N. 


TED, at this Office, copies of the MAINE 
ATOURNAL OF EDUCATION for Sept 
For each copy sent, we will send two copies of the New- 
ENGLAND JouRNAL OF EDUCATION. JO 


i 
RILL-BOOK IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
D . The vital facts. Neo lumber. 
By H. R. Greene, A.M. For sale by HAMMETT, 
37 Brattle 53 


Street, Boston. 


Rec ESTER UNIVERSITY, Rochester, N.Y. For 
catalogue, etc., address the President, M. B. ANpeRson. 


YRACUSE UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N. Y. 
This University has now the following departments in 

operation: College of Liberal Arts—E. O. Haven, D.D., 
LL.D., Chancellor. Aledical College—¥. Hyde, M.D., 
Dean. College of Fine Arts—G. F. Comfort, A.M., Dean. 

Extra classes in Geology, etc., are organized in the months 
of February and March, which may be attended by special 
students. Also, a Normal Institute in Drawing, Paintin 
and the Theory of Fine Arts, especially designed for Tea 
ers in the Public Schools, is held during the Summer vaca- 
tion, in July and August. For An and ether informa- 
tion, apply to E. O. Haven, Chancellor. 


G WARTHMORE COLLEGE, for both sexes, under 
the care of Friends. For catalogue address the Presi- 
dent, Epwarp H. Swarthmore, Penn. 


SIMPSON CENTENARY COLLEGE, Indianola, 
lowa. For catalogue, etc., address ALex. Burns, Prest. 


UFTS COLLEGE, College Hill, Mass. (4 miles from 
Boston). E. H. Cargn, President. For Catalogue and 
particulars, address Prof. Cuas. E. Fay, Secretary. 25 


IV. OF VERMONT, and State Agricult’! College, 
Burlington, Vt. Departments: — Classical, Chemical, 


Engineering, Agricultural, Medical. M. H. Bucknam, Pres, 


NIV. OF PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. For 

an a to - STILL) Provost, or 

Prof. J. P. 7 of Faculty of Science. 


WW UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn., 
Three courses of study — Classi Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., President. 


PATENT Just article one. Teacher. 
- USTING or particulars address 
RA cK. TsaacWacker, Pembroke, Mass. 


Wanten. an honest and faithful Boy, at this’ 
Office. No others need apply. 70 


ALE COLLEGE, New Ha Conn. Forcatalogues 
land, ear opens in August, closes in May. 
Address Prof. J. A. Bunton. 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 


UNIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical Departmentt. For circulars and information 
address Prof. C. 1. Parpem, 426 East 26th street. 
NIV. OF PENNSYLVANIA, Medical ~~ Phil- 
adelphia. For announcement apply to Dr. R. E. Roerrs, 
Dean, P. O. Box 2838, Philadelphia. 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS. 


ROOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLY- 

TECHNIC INSTITUTE. Scientific 
Address D. H. Cocnran, LL.D., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientifie 


Department of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. E. 
R. Hanover, N. H. 


IVIL ENGINEERING SCHOOL of Union Col- 
i ddress Prof. 


lege. Therough course Field practice. A 
C. Stauey, Schenectady, N. Y. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
For catalogues for 1875-76 address Samus. 
Secretary, Boston, Bass. 
ARDEE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientific Dep. 
_of Lafayette Coll., Easton, Pa. Address T. Graan, LL.D. 
RENSSELAER, POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
Engineering, Address 


A School of Civil Prof. Cuas. 
Drowns, Troy, N. Y. 


GBEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL of Yale 
College. Address Prof. G. J. Brusn, New Haven, Ct. 


ARREN ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 
dents for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other Sci 
tific Schools. L. S. Bursanx, Prin. 


ORCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial 
Address Prof C. O. Tuomrson, Worcester, 


HILL SEMINARY, fo 
Poughkeepsie, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 
For circulars, address C. C. Pr 


GANNETT INSTITUTE, Bost 
For Young Ladi 

Send for catalogue to Rev. Gao. G 

ASELL SEMINARY Fr 
Auburndale, Mass. A hom 

tages. Address Cuarias C. Bra 


NEY SALEM ACADEMY, New Salem, Mass. For 
ladies and gentlemen. F. E. Stratton, A.M., Princ. 


MAPLEWOOD INST., Pitisfeld, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advantages 
superior. Rev. C. V. Spaar, Principal. 


READ INSTITUTE, for bere Ladies, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
Confessedly one of the best seminaries for young ladies in 
New England. Send for catalogue. /Address Prof. H. R. 
Greens, Principal. 60 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N. H. Patronized half the States in the Union. 
Hream Orcutt, A.M., Principal. 12 


ELLESLEY COLLEGE is now open for special 

students in advanced classes in Chemistry. Apply by 

letter to Miss Apa L. Howarp, President, Wellesley, ass, 

EST END INSTITUTE. Family school 

for young ladies. Mrs. S. L. Capy, Principal, New 
Haven, Conn. Send for circular. 612 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 


ADAMS ACADEMY, Qui Mass. Founded by 


Prest. John Adams. Prepares Boys for C im the 
most thorough manner. Address W. R. Dimmocx, LL.D. 


BARRE ACADEMY, a Classica] and Scientific School. 
J. S. SpaucpinG, Principal, Barre, Vt. 32 22 


AZENOVIA SEMINARY. Established 1825. Has 
ddress 


red over 600 Y Men for College. 
w. s Cazenovia, N. 


QBAUNCY - HALL SCHOOL, — 265 
street, Boston. Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. 
The different departments, Kindergarten, Preparatery, 
Upper, accommodate pupils of both sexes from three to 
twenty-one years of age. Special students received in all 
sections of Upper Department. u" 


NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Provi- 
dence, R. 1. Prepares for College, Scientific Se! 

and Business. A new school building, supplied with 
modern sepenct, including apparatus, Laboratory, Gym- 
nasium, Chapel, &c.' Fifteen experienced and successful 
teachers. Thorough instruction. For address 
Mowry & Gorr, Principals. 6% 2 


ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Commercial College. Rev. F. D. Braxesizeg, A. M., 
Principal, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 2 


REYLOCK INSTITUTE, — South Williamstown, 
G Berkshire County, Mass. Established in 1842. Pre- 
or for the Scientific School. For 


pares Boys for College 
catalogues 


address Banj. F. Mirus, A.M., Principal, 
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NEW-ENGLAND Y¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


HUNGERFORD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
Adams, N.Y. Classical and Scientific. For catalogue 
address B. WarTkins, Ph. D. SI 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worces- 
ter, Mass. C. B. Mercar, Superintendent. 56 

Mtr VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 

Conn. A pleasant home, with thorough instruction in 

class or private. All branches taught. Terms reasonable. 
Address Capt. J. K. Bucktyn, A.M 62 


NEW,BEITAIN (CONN.) SEMINARY for Young 
Ladies. Address D. N. Camp, Pripcipal 


INSTITUTE, N. J. Three 
courses of study: Preparatory, Collegiate, Literary, and 
Scientific. Address La Rov F. size 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt, 
has superior advantages for Classical and Scientific train- 
ing. App y to T. Principal. 70 22 


SFB NGFIELD COLL. INSTITUTE, Springfield, 
M ass. For particulars | address M. i STEBBINS, A.M. 


RIFFIN, Prest. 


HIPPLE’'S HOME SCHOOL for Deaf Mutes. 
Teaches Articulation and Lip- Reading. Address, 
Z. C. Wuiprte, Mystic River, Conn. 7o tf 


EST NEWTON es and Class. School. 


Address N. T. West Newton, Mass 51 22 


W AES ER’S Polytechnic Business College 
Providence, R. 1. The most practical institution 
learning in the State. Send so cts. fer Address 
W. W. Warner, Principal. 3422 


ILLISTON SEMINARY, Easthampton, Mass. 
Complete in its equipments for Classical and Scientific 
Apply to M. Hensaw, Princi 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN 

- The Fall term opens on Monday, Septembbr 4, 1876, 

at 2:00 o'clk. p. M., at which time a new class will begin the 

two years course of study. Those seeking admission must 

be at least sixteen years of age, and must declare their pur- 
pose of teaching in public schools of Connecticut. 

t Senior graduate on Friday, June 30, 1876. 


or catalogue, address, at New Britain, 
27 I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 


Normal and Agricultural Inst., 
Hampton, Va. For the training of Teachers for the 
colored race. Address L. C. ARMsTRONG. 66 az 


Ax D STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, 
Spring and Summer Term wil! commence February, 1876. 


study. 


Regular course of study two years. AS and Advanced 

Course for ial classes of students. ddress, for Circular 

or informatio, J. C. GREENOUGH, Principal, 
Or T. B. Stocxwett, C.P.S., Providence, R. I. 


Onze CENTRAL NORMAL SCHOOL, Xixaer- 
garten and epee School for Kindergartners, 
Worthington (near Columbus), Ohio. Send for catalogue. 
Mr. and Mrs. Joun Ocpen, Princ’s.—(Reference : Miss E. 
P. Peabody, Cambridge, Mass.) 554 


M4**- STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
28 Scnoot St., BOSTON. 
Watrer Situ, Director. 
For circulars address the Curator, at the School. 56 zz 
ASSACHUSETTS 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
At WorcesTsER. 
Address E. H. Russgxi, Principal 55 zz 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For catalogues address 


$4 22 ELLEN HYDE, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
For catalogues address the Principal, A. G. Bovpgen, A.M 


State NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MASS. 
For Ladies only. 
: For catalogues address the Principal, D. B. Hacar, Ph.D. 


ESTFIELD NORMAL SCHOOL, for 1876. 
The Spring and Summer term wil] begin Feb. 17th. 
J. W. Dickinson, Principal. 


EW-ENG. NORMAL MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 

A sea-side music school for Teachers and Pupils, com- 

mencing July 20th at East Greenwich, R.1. Send for circu- 
lars. E. TOURKJEE, Music Hall, Boston. 69 22 


SILICATE. 


‘(SILICATE 


ALIQUID BLACK DIAMOND 


A suitable Brush, 75 cta. 

Sent by express in any quantity. Boarps or EpucaTion 
= it. 

It is easily applied with ordinary paint brush, and persons 
with common skill can make a pertect pleckbote upon any 
smooth surface, which will be from streaks, and give a 
solid, fine stone surface. 


N.Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE C0., Sole Proprietors, 


191 Fulton, corner Church Sts., N. Y. 


AGENTS WANTED} 


names, printed from nickel-silver, sent by return mail for 
One Dollar. Warranted to suit or money refunded. I es- 
tablished my reputation upon this. One lady, on visiting my 

says: “‘ Why, these are nice cards! 1 never thought 
of patronizing Mr. Cannon’s cheap concern!” No better 
work in the world. I have now about 240 styles of type and 


cards combined. Send Ten Cents f illustrated 
circulas, if you wish for cards; gee 
CANNON 

65 712 Washington Street, BOSTON. 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 


F. S. WINSTON, President. 
R. A. McCURDY, Vice-Pres’t. 


Assets, $80,000,000. 


Statement of Policy No. 1819, for $5,000, 
issued Oct. 15.1845, on the Life of 


BENJAMIN F. NOURSE, 


OF THE FIRM 


NOURSE, DABNEY & CO., 


Cotton Brokers, 
NO. 18 POST-OPFICE SQUARE, BOSTON. 


Amount of Policy $5,000.00 
Dividend Additions in Thirty Years....... «+» 6,099.15 
Amount of Policy and additions ........-.-+- $11,099.15 


31 Premiums paid, at $115.50 each, $3,580.50 


Compound interest at 6 per cent.... 6,214.13 9,794.63 
Excess of Insurance over Premiums paid with 
compound $1,304.52 


he | The Cash dividend has exceeded the Premium 


since 1866, and in 1875 it was 155.70, 
or $40.20 more than the Premium. 


Have 300 Policies self-sustaining in Boston. 


AMOS D, SMITH, 3d, General Aget, 


62 Room 18, Sears Building, BOSTON. 


“ Pay as you go; get what you buy; stop when 
you choose.” 


Common Sense and Fair Play 
in Life Assurance. 


Do not Assure your life till you have examined the 
NEW PLANS devised by Suerrarp Homans, 
Actuary, for THE PROVIDENT SAVINGS 
Life Assurance Society. 

This Society separates the Insurance Part of the Pre- 
mium from the Reserve or Deposit Part, which latter is 
held merely for accumulation. 

This Society recognizes the Polwy-holder as owner of 
the Reserve. 

This Society, therefore, will either issue Policies on the 
payment of uniform annual premiums, guarvantecing a speci- 
fied surrender value for every year in cash; or it will fur- 
nish the PROTECTION OF LIFE ASSURANCE at 
actual current cost for death claims and expenses of man- 
agement, cach year by itself, renewable at the close of any 
year without further medical examination. 

These plans are indorsed by leading Actuaries and State 
Commissioners, and also by the “ Sectety for the Promotion 
of Life Insurance among Clergymen,”’ James Brown, 
President ; Howard Potter, Treasurer. 

For Plans, Rates, and Full Particulars, apply to 


THE PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Western Union Building, New York City. 


Guaranty Cash Capital $125,000, invested 
in United States 5-20 Bonds. 
GEORGE W 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, View Pret 
Branch Office, 22 Water St., Boston. 


ABRAHAM AVERY, Resident Director. 
S. P. WARDWELL, Manager. 83 


The Regents’ Questions: 
1866---1876. 


For ten years the Regents of the University of the State of 
New York have held examinations three times a year in all 
the acad and academic departments of union schools in 
the State. The printed sets of questions are opened simulta- 
neously at specified hours in t two hundred and fifty 
schools, are the standard for admission to the high schools, 
and have been the basis for distributing nearly a million of 
dollars. Weare now republishing these questions from the 
first in Tur BuLietin, a monthly journal, terms 
$1.00 a year. p 

We have also printed sets of the arithmetical problems 
upon separate slips of card-board. These are nun ‘ered 
continuously from 1 to 720; are printed upon six difterent 

according to the divisions ef arithmetic to which they 
belong, for convenience in assorting; are put up in cloth- 
bound boxes, and accompanied by a key; and will be sent 
post-paid to any address on receipt of $1.00. "112 sample 
questions in Percentage and Compound Numbers, two col- 
ors, sent post-paid for five green stamps. 

6am Address C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N.Y. 


TEACHERS FOR SUMMER SCHOOLS.—Many 
7 $© country schools open about this time. 
An in want of Teachers should apply at once to the NEW 
ENGLAND BUREAU OF ED CATION, 16 Hawley 


Ss Boston. No is made for furnishi 
schools with teachers. FB. SNOW, 


School Apparatus 
E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 


Manufacturers of Philosophical Instruments and Apparatus 
fer the practical illustration of the Physical Sciences, have 
litely made a GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 
Their catalogue of School Apparatus, designed pa 
for the requirements of Schools, includes many pieces of late 
and improved construction. Several sets have been 
to assist in the selection, including one especially arranged 
for, and adopted by the Boston Grammar Schools. 


E. 8S. RITCHIE & SONS 


in their extensive manufactory have every facility for making 
{nstruments, and their paw will be fixed at as low rate as 
is ible for good workmanship. ‘ 
eir catalogue contains letters in testimonial received 

from some of the most distinguished Professors of i 
from all sections of the country. é 

Every article will be warranted to be as represented in 
the description, to be of good materials, and thoroughly well 
made and finished, and worthy of the high reputation which 
the manufacture ef E. S. RITCHIE & SONS have been 
held for over twenty years. ; > 

When desired, the Apparatus will be guaranteed against 
loss or injury in transportation. 


Ritchie’s Catalogue of School Apparatus, 
Illustrated, will be sent gratis on application. 
Ritchie's Catalogue of Philosophical Apparatus, 
Illustrated, 64 pp., sent on application—price 15 cts. 
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and receive orders from Colleges and Institutions of Learn- 
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The advantages of these Slates over all other imitations 
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of a slate surface ever made that will stand the application of 
water and the usage to which slates in schools are subjected, 
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tions, combined with the cheapness, cannot fail to make it 
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as denting, scratching the desk, etc.; in using our Slate 
Tablet such a thing cannot occur, the covers being covered 
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slates with stiff covers bound in cloth, which have given sat- 
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half, which brings it within the means of every child. We ap- 
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years. This tablet is also coated with an erasable water- 
proof composition, and can be written upon and erased 
thousands of times. Sample copy mailed (postage-paid) on 
receipt of the retail price, 1ocents. For introduction a lib- 
eral unt will be made. Address, 


American Tablet Mi’f’g Co., 
70 Washington 8t., BOSTON. 
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WHITTIER’S CENTENNIAL HYMN. 


Our fathers’ God! from out whose hand 
The centuries fall, like grains of sand, 
We meet to day, united, free, 

And loyal to our land and Thee, 

To thank Thee for the era doné, 

And trust Thee for the opening one. 


Here, where of old, by thy design, 
The fathers spake that word of thine 
Whose echo is the glad refrain 

Of rended bolt and falling chain, 
To grace our festal time, from ally 

The zones of earth our guests we call. 


Be with us while the New World greets 
The Old World, thronging all its streets, 
Unveiling all the triumphs won 

By art or toil beneath the sun; 

And unto common good ordain 

This rivalship of hand and brain. 


Thou who hast here in concord furled 
The war-flags of a gathered world, 
Beneath our western skies fulfill 

The Orient’s mission of good will, 

And, freighted with Love’s golden fleece, 
Send back the Argonauts of peace. 


For art and labor met in use, 

For beauty made the bride of truce, 

We thank Thee, while, withal, we crave 
The austere virtues strong to save, 

The honor proof to place or gold, 

The manhood never bought or sold! 


O make Thou us, through centuries long, 
In peace secure, in justice strong ; 
Around our gift of freedom draw 

The safe-guards of Thy righteous law, 
And, cast in some diviner mould, 

Let the new cycle shame the old! 


The Study of English Grammar. 


BY W. D. WHITNEY, PH.D., 
Professor of Sanskrit in Yale College. 


Essentials. 


After our brief discussion, in the two preceding ar- 
ticles (Nos. 12 and 16), of the aim and the general 
method of the study of English grammar, we are ready, 
to go on and consider in a more special way what is to 
be taught and learned. 

And it is plain, in the first place, that no small part 
of a true method must consist in drawing narrowly 
enough the limits of our teaching. There is vastly 
more in the study than can possibly be taken in by any 
but an advanced and trained scholar, and if we attempt 
to pour down too much, we shall fail to get anything 
received and assimilated. A wise abstinence, as well 
as a wise selection, is essential to success. 

We must not, for instance, suppose it necessary to 
make the pupil capable of dealing with all the pecul- 
iarities and difficulties of English construction. Every 
living language, and the English certainly not less 
than others, abounds in idioms which cannot be ex- 
plained without the help of historical knowledge: it 
can be shown how they started and how they grew into 


what we find them to be ; but mere grammatical analy- 
sis they successfully resist. There are plenty of Eng- 
lish phrases over which even the practiced linguist must 
stand doubtful, uncertain as to which of several possible 
understandings is the best or the true one ; and no person 
of inferior preparation can explain them with real intel- 
ligence. To put such things into an examination-paper 
is just as reasonable as putting in so many conundrums. 


Again, we must exercise discretion as to what we at- 
tempt to define. Former numbers of this journal have 


236|contained interesting exposures of disagreement and 


failure on the part of those who have tried to tell 
what case means, or aumber, or mood and tense. Such 
definitions are mere lumber in a grammar. What the 
pupil wants is practically useful classification, with clear 
apprehension of the distinctions on which it is founded. 
Definitions are the highest and most difficult depart- 
ment of science. We should not begin zodlogical teach- 
ing, for example, with trying to define life, or with de- 
fining an animal as distinguished from a plant, or a 
vertebrate as distinguished from an insect. It is per- 
fectly easy to make a young scholar see clearly the dif- 
ference between horse and horses, or man and men, and 
learn that a distinction of number is involved, and that he 
is to call the one form the sfngular number and the 
other the plural—provided only that you do not con- 
fuse his mind beforehand by trying to make him see 
that number is that property which . , or that 
change of form which . . . . ,andsoon. So there 
are arithmetics which, not content with teaching the 
young child to multiply, for instance, vex his soul with 
a philosophic definition of the process, putting it neces- 
sarily into termsalmost as unintelligible to him as Choc- 
taw. These things belong to an advanced stage of 
study. Nor is it possible, in an elementary grammar, 
to define otherwise than broadly and coarsely such dif- 
ferences of use as that between sha// and wi//, or be- 
tween the subjunctive and indicative. Practice alone 
can teach one to use the forms correctly ; theory is 
worthless for practical ends, and unattainable for any 
other. 

Indeed, while successful classification is the main 
thing, the work of classification everywhere can easily 
be overdone and made burdensome enough to frustrate 
its own aim, by the multiplication of fine-drawn distinc- 
tions, and of technical terms designating them. A 
clear conception of the broader differences in the ma- 
terial of our speech is what we want to secure ; if that 
is not secured, the whole undertaking is a failure. If 
need be, let there be fewer distinctions and more clear- 
ness ; distinctions can well enough be made closer and 
more numerous by a later process, after the beginnings 
have been successfully made, 

Of course, the views of different persons as to the 
exact place of the division-line between too little and 
too much in any department of grammar, as to where 
the indispensable ends and the unessential begins, will 
be different from one another. It is easy to criticise 
and find fault ; it is easy to lay down general principles, 
but hard to apply them successfully and make an ac- 
ceptable positive statement of what should be done. 
Nevertheless, it seems as if it might be possible to 
specify a series of subjects respecting the leading and 
fundamental importance of which there shall be a gen- 
eral agreement of opinion. 

First among these may be placed the distinction of 
the parts of speech. If that is not learned, and with a 
living, practically workable knowledge, then nothing is 
learned. This ought to be a truism ; but unfortunately 


it is not so ; it is a truth that requires to be stated and 

urged upon attention. And there is, as a matter of course, 

no way of giving this knowledge except along with the 

analysis—or, as it may be better called, the synthesis— 

of the sentence. That all speech is made up of sen- 

tences ; that the parts of speech are the constituent 

parts of the sentence, each having its own office, each 

recognizable and definable only by that office—these 

are the first truths of grammar. The distinction of the 

noun and verb, as the two essential constituents of the 

bare sentence, the one naming something, the other as- 

serting something about it—this is the basis of the first 

and most important classification, even as we hold that 

it was the first distinction successfully made in the his- 

torical development of our speech. It can be brought 

out and impressed only in connection with examples of 
the bare sentence, and with definition of its parts, the 

“subject” and the “predicate.” These words, so 
dreaded by many grammarians, and shunned and de- 
ferred till far on in the study, I should not hesitate to 

bring in, rather, at the very outset. They are, to be 

sure, hard and ugly terms ; yet really no harder than 

pronoun and adjective, if taken hold of as early and 
made familiar ; and they are quite as indispensable. 

The establishment of the distinction in this way insures 
avoidance of that long-established and baneful blunder in 
grammatical definition which made of the verb “ a word 
meaning to do, to be, or to suffer,” or something equiva- 
lent to this—a blunder which, though getting gradually 
exorcised, has still so wide and firm possession that it is 
apt to crowd itself up to sight, even among those whom 
one has long been trying to teach better. It is mainly 
due, doubtless, to the long misapprehension which re- 
garded the infinitive as almost “he verb far excellence, 
instead of as no “verb” at all, but only a verbal noun. 
And this, in its turn, was owing to the undue sway of 
classical analogies and the influence of Roman gram- 
marians, which only the recent comparative study of 
language has been able to correct. 


Having the nucleus of the sentence well understood, 
it is easy to go on and teach the other parts of speech 
and their offices: the substitute for the noun (pronoun), 
the two kinds of qualifying words (adjective and ad- 
verb), and the two kinds of connecting words (preposi- 
tion and conjunction); and with such clearness as to 
cause them to be thoroughly comprehended. Dealing, 
as we are, with a known and familiar language, we can 
accomplish all this before we proceed to take up the 
several parts of speech themselves for a more detailed 
treatment, for that exhibition of the system of English 
inflection which must constitute the main part of an 
English grammar. 

In treating this, we have especially to take care to 
treat it as precisely what it is, not as what it would be 
if it were Latin or any other language. What are the 
actual forms possessed by our English, and what their 
uses, must be our inquiry. We are not to import un- 
real distinctions out of a foreign tongue, or theoretical 
distinctions out of a system of logic. Thus, we are to 
recognize no more cases than actually exist ; we are to 
hold apart true comparison of adjectives, and the mere 
combination of adjective and adverb ; we are to draw a 
distinct line between the genuine inflections of the verb 
and those verbal phrases, “ compound forms,” by which 
the scheme of conjugation is in part filled up. Fortu- 
nately, we have enough inflection left to illustrate most of 
the normal processes of a fully synthetic language ; and 
their treatment will prepare the way for a proper com- 


prehension of synthetic structure in general, 
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The syntax of such a grammar as we are contemplat- 
ing will, so far as the simple sentence is concerned, be 
little more than a slight expansion of what has been 
explained about the parts of speech ; it will endeavor 
to set clearly forth the principal relations into which 
words enter in combination with one another, the way 
in which the fulle? sentence is built up of parts added 
to the central nucleus. Phrases will be paralleled with 
the simple parts of speech of which they perform the 
various offices, and will be explained by these. And 
when it comes to a consideration of the difficult subject 
of compound and complex sentences, the equivalence 
of clauses to parts of speech will still be the plan by 
which may be best won what understanding the young 
scholar is able to obtain of it. Enough can probably 
be thus taught to serve as a foundation on which in- 
creased knowledge and power of reflection may build 
securely higher ; and a good comprehension of funda-| 
mental principles will be all that most pupils will need ; 
for the construction of intricate sentences and elaborate 
periods is much more a matter of rhetoric than of 
grammar. 

In short, if the governing principle is laid down and 
adhered to, that to know a few things well is, in gram- 
mar, as elsewhere, better than to half understand a 
great many, and if good judgment is made to direct the 
choice of what is first taught, I cannot believe that 


streamlet, and then dash our heads against a wall of 
adamant or plunge headlong into a raging and bottom- 
less sea, would be ludicrous if it were not tragic. It 
is impossible to provide a pleasant retreat for children 
within the crowded limits of their own districts, impos- 
sible to send them beyond the narrow confines of brick 
and mortar—but we can sow the wind and reap gentle 
zephyrs, we can gather the most delicious figs of last 
year’s thistles, and it is quite possible for boys and girls, 
utterly helpless, utterly untaught, to grow in a bed of 
coarse vulgarity, vice, and crime, and yet blossom into 
pure, wise, and gentle men and women! It is, indeed, 
by the infinite grace of a beneficent Creator, that un- 
speakable grace whose purpose not even the blunder- 
ing weakness and wickedness of men can defeat. 
When shall we learn to work with God, and not to strive 
against Him! When shall we learn to act as if we 
fully believed what we always know, that the children 
of to-day will rule the world to-morrow ; that not all the 
wealth of eastern princes, nor all the power of western 
kings would be a safe exchange for intelligence among 
the people. It’s acheap rhetoric and a doubtful morality 
that reminds how jails and poor-houses cost more than 
schools. It is not at all certain that multiplying schools 
would divide the prisons ; but it is very certain that the 
prisons do not contain a tithe of the sorrow, the vice, 
the crime, and the degradation that abide up and down 


there will be any great or permanent difficulty in mak- 
ing the study of English grammar both successful and 
valuable. 


School-House Archilecture.—No. V. 
BY E. C. GARDNER. 


‘Has the rapid increase in the cost of school-houses 
been necessary? Is it justified by results? Will it 
continue ? 

This was the three-fold query postponed from my 
last. Before wrestling with it I must reply to the crit- 
icism of my worldly-wise correspondent. “It is sim- 
ply absurd,” he says, “to talk about large lots for 
school-houses in towns and cities. The taxes for 
streets, for water, for indispensable public services and 
improvements are already enormous ; many communi- 
ties are shamefully in debt. To expect such to pur- 
chase of private owners, and give away valuable land 
is impracticable folly.” Very likely it may be mipracti- 
cable folly to expect wise andhumane action from ignor- 
ant, half-civilized people, but it is none the less duty to 
urge it. What are mighty buildings, miles of pave- 
ments, wharves that catch wealth from the whole round 
world, the wonders of invention, the grandeur of ac- 
cumulated treasures, unless devoted to humanity? 
There isn’t a city on the face of the earth which had 
not better be drowned in the depths of the sea, with a 
mountain of millstones about its neck, than deny aught 
to its little ones which their pure and natural growth 
requires. There’s not a square of land in any metrop- 
olis too valuable to offer in feeble recompense for the 
wrong done to our children, who are brought into life 
where freedom, and safety, and tender nurture are prac- 
tically denied them. 

It is not necessary, however, to make heart-rending 
additions to the tax bills. There isn’t an isolated city 
in New England, there are but few in the whole coun- 
try, where a careful study of the plan of the city, and 
a judicious arrangement of the space it occupies, would 
not, in the shrewdest economy, give large lots of land 
for school-houses, either in the very midst of the popu- 
lation, or, what might be far better, in the encircling 
suburbs, with safe and easy transportation forth and 
back. Of course the mere suggestion of sending a 
child to school out of his own ward, fills the average 
citizen with horror. We have a right to a school-house 


the earth in homes of ignorance. 

We are but just beginning to have a faint perception 
of what common school education should be ; just how 
much it shall include and where it shall end, every year 
and every community should decide for itself. The 
highest good will not be attained till something more 
is given than the key that unlocks the store-house of 
knowledge, something more than the mere tools, with 
no directions for their use. Thirty years ago the men 
who, in building houses, made careful provision for a 
change of air, were exceptional ;-now the first and al- 
most universal demand is for thorough ventilation. 
Thirty years ago the study of physiology was intro- 
duced into the cgmmon schools, and the result of that 
one step has been an ample return for all the educa- 
tional outlay of the last generation. 

And that makes a decided affirmative to my second in- 
quiry. The results have justified the means, for they were 
above price and well bought at any rate. Yet much of 
this great and steadily increasing outlay has been un- 
necessary, except as all our mistakes, blunders, and ex- 
travagances are useful lessons in the great school of ex- 
perience. When we gaze upon the high and mighty 
towers that rival the tallest church spires, the seven- 
storied mansard roofs, the mullioned and transomed 
windows, fantastically grouped, the sheet-iron cornices 
and gilded crestings, the carvings in artificial stone, 
and the astonishingly useless domes, raised in modest 
“imitation of the central pavilions of the Tuilleries in 
Paris,” — it needs no oracle to discover that we have 
been sowing the seeds of architectural repentance. 
When we remember, too, that, in Massachusetts, at 
least, every school-house, small or great, is built by the 
people, in town-meeting, the selectmen, the school com- 
mittee, the committee on city property, the building 
committee, the common councilmen, the aldermen, and 
the mayor; that all the architects that are, and the 
architects that hope to be, must wrestle with the plans, 
which will be pulled out of shape by the high school 
principal, and pulled in again by the general superin- 
tendent ; that all the builders, solvent and insolvent, 
honest and dishonest, will offer sealed proposals ; that 
all hands round, including the “leading men of the 
town,” and the citizens of humbler fame, must sit on 
the site, vote on the cost, and criticize the style, each 
and all ready to make for themselves, or their friends, 
a handsome profit on the job: —remembering all these 


in the center of the district, and we have a 0549-7 Np it is not surprising that school-house plans are 


sense of duty in standing up for our rights, even when it is 
greatly to our own disadvantage to do so. The way in 
which we refuse to step over a brush fence or a shallow 


sometimes imperfect, and that now and then a dollar of 


| the public funds is spent with not so much as a good- 


for-nothing ornament to show for it, 


To be more solemnly exact, it is probable that upon 
the majority of school-houses that have cost more than 
ten thousand dollars, from ten to fifty per cent might 
have been saved and better buildings made. No: this 
great expenditure has not been necessary, and it will 
not go on in the same increasing ratio. The school- 
house of the future will be more commodious, fuller of 
comforts and helpful accessories, more thoroughly and 
honestly built, more artistic and altogether lovely, than 
those we quarrel over so fiercely in building and dedi- 
cate with such eloquent self-gratulation. It remains 
for me, now, to demonstrate these assertions, and the 
sooner I lay the foundation-wall the better. This, by 
the way, is no small matter, for I propose to indulge in 
a verbal sketch of my heart’s delight, which consists 
largely of foundation and roof. For the moment, the 
cost of land, the value of materials, and the councils of 
committees, shall be left out of the question. Of course 
this school-house “in the air” is not “ practical,” but it 
will serve as a sort of beacon, or reference guide, in fu- 
ture journeyings. 

It is one story in hight, the floor but a few feet above 
the ground ; it has from one to thirty rooms, each room 


thirty feet square, and never holding more than thirty 
children. There are no stairs, there is no basement ; 
the corridors and ante-rooms are light and warm ; the 
glories of the inner school rooms I am unwilling to re- 
veal at present. At one side of the building isa shed,— 
a great, big shed ; it would seem more elegant to call 
it a gymnasium, but it is a shed —a double shed. At 
one side of this the boys enter; at the other side, the 
girls. From the rear of the shed, long, low, covered 
walks lead to out-buildings more remote. I suppose 
malicious critics would say the entire establishment 
looks like a railway station, as though that were a last 
reproach, If a railway station looks like my school- 
house, it’s a grand thing for the station. There are 
groups of trees in the yard ; there are vines on the walls 
of the buildings. There are no perishable materials in 
any part of it. In construction and design it is safe and 
simple. The children scream for joy when they see it, 
and are silent with delight when they enter it. Parents 
love their darlings all the better for knowing how happy 
they are, and the blessed school-house didn’t cost so 
much money as the unoccupied part above the attic 
floor of the new school-house just built in — well, in 
ever so many cities where an economical administration 
is cutting down teachers’ salaries in the hope of secur- 
ing a re-nomination on a “ retrenchment ” ticket. 


But we must leave this ideal, and alight upon the 
lower level of actual affairs, working our way back, by 
slow degrees, to the loftier standard. 

“ Heaven is not reached at a single bound,” 

and we must go patiently over the ground, accepting no 
doctrine that isn’t quite sound, climbing the ladder 
round by round, line upon line and precept profound — 
here a little more light, and there a little more air, 
weighing and choosing between evils, if we must, ever 
pressing onward, passing by no point as too trivial for 
notice, hesitating at none as too vast to be controlled. 
The height of a step in a stair-case, the lock on a 
door, the swinging-of a blind, are worthy matters 
for study, and no man who has the strength of a sin- 
cere conviction, based on wise and careful study, need 
fear to encounter any evil or error that remains upon 
the earth. 


Manners in School. 


To be sure, my hair has not grown gray in the ser- 


vice, but I have taught long enough to convince me 
that the manners of our school children depend largely 
on the manners of those who are placed over them as 
teachers. If a teacher wants her scholars to be gentle 
and polite in their treatment of her, must she not treat 
them in the same way? She certainly must, if she 
would succeed. 

| ‘Not long since, I visited a school where I was much 
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impressed with the manners of teacher and taught. As'r unit = 4, ete. In the undecadic and duodecadic 


— 


I knocked at the door, I heard her ladyship shout in’ 


no very bland tone, “ Sit down, every blessed one of | 


you, or I’ll make your hands smart.” As I entered, 
the class was in apparent order, but when her back was 
turned, I saw one boy shake his fist at her, and another 
make a face, expressive of his deep love (?) for her. 
Her manner was extremely pert, blunt, and noisy, and, 


as a matter of course, her scholars partook of these. 


pleasing characteristics. 

Their positions having become irregular, she snatched 
a rattan furiously, and marched up an aisle, hitting this 
boy and that, to the right and left. 
formance seemed to amuse one little urchin, who tit- 
tered aloud, causing her to shout, “Who was that 
laughing”? Not an answer: every face wore that for- 
bidding look so trying to a teacher, which says, “I 
wont tell, and you can’t make me.” She could make 
no one confess, so she faithfully promised to “thrash” 
every one of them. AsI did not care to witness that 
operation, I withdrew, mentally remarking that that 
person had mistaken her calling. 

Those boys afterward entered my room as scholars, 
and I had to labor long and faithfully before I could 
remove from them the rude manners of that teacher 
with whom they had been cursed the year before. My 
experience with them has proved the efficacy of kind- 
ness, and the weakness of the rattan. The sting of 
shame which a scholar may be made to feel by words 
firmly but kindly spoken is much harder to bear, and 
has a far more lasting effect than mere bodily pain. 

The rareness with which I used the rattan made 
them stand much more in awe of it, than if it had been 
a weapon always in hand. In fact, a teacher seldom 
need resort to corporal punishment if she be yifted to 


‘tyfive -++ 2 twentyfives + 8 fives +5 units = 220 in 
This ladylike per-| 


wield that powerful weapon, the tongue, im the right 
direction ; and if she be not so gifted, she should not 
undertake so important and responsible a work as the 
training of children whose characters are yet unformed. 

If we would have our pupils honest and truthful, we 
must let them see that we trust them, and could not | 
suspect them of anything mean cr dishonorable ; the 
moment they see that we distrust them, they lose all 
their self-respect, and become reckless and ungovern- 
able. I have known boys who had the name of being 
capable of almost any amount of meanness, to display 
a wonderful amount of honor, simply decause they were 
trusted, 

My experience so far has taught me, that whatever I 
would have my scholars be, I must be myself; that 
honesty, gentleness, and politeness cannot fail to have 
an effect on minds tender and impressible ; that cheer- 
ful obedience is better than slavish fear, and the kindly- 
spoken request than the harsh command. 

Any teacher who observes a few such requisites to 
successful teaching, will be more than paid by the rich 
results which must invariably follow her efforts. _—_f 


Concerning Numbers and Notation. 
BY WILLIAM J. ECKHOFF. 
(Concluded from last week.) 

For the sake of exemplification, let us express 
the values of ten in different systems of notation, In 
the dyadic system it would be represented by toto, 
reading : 1 eight, o fours, 1 two, and no units; in the 
triadic system 101, meaning 1 nine, o threes, and 1 unit ; 
in the tetradic by 22, é.¢., 2 fours and 2 units ; the pen- 
tadic system would require 20, which means, 2 fives 
and o units; the hexadic: 14==1 six and four units; 
the heptadic: 13 four, 1 seven, and 3 units ; the octa- 
dic, 12, expressing 1 eight and two units ; the enneadic, 
11, symbolizing 1 nine and 1 unit ; and the decadic, to, 
1 ten and o units. The undecadic and duodecadic 
systems would have to use a new character as explained 
above. If, on the other hand, we render 11 from dif- 
ferent systems, it would be rendered from the dyadic 


by 1 two + 1 unit = 3, from the triadic by 1 three + 


systems these figures would represent the values of 1 
eleven -+- 1 unit = twelve, and of 1 twelve + 1 unit 
= thirteen, respectively. If, in systems beyond the 
decadic, we figure ten as x and eleven as y, 38xy942 in 
the duodecadic system will stand for 3 twohundred- 
andfortyeightthousandeighthundredandthirtytwos +- 10 
twentythousandsevenhundredandthirtysixes + 11 seven- 
teenhundredandtwentyeights +- 9 onehundredandforty- 
fours -++ 4 twelves and 2 units = 974210 in our system. 
1285 in the pentadic system is onehundredandtwen- 


our system. 2285 in the heptadic system = 2 twothon- 
sandfourhundredandones -+- 2 threehundredandforty- 
thirds + 8 fortynines +- 5 units = 5887 in our system. 
The following table gives a synopsis of the local values 
of figures in different systems of notation : 


— VALURS EXPRESSED. 
Gradcfactor. 4; 5/6; 7| 8 | 9 
|| 1 100] 101} 110] 111| 1000] 1001| 1010| 100 
$ || 1] 11] 12} 20] 21] 22] 100} 102) 110 
‘on 2] 12] 13] 20] 21/ 22] 231 30 
2) 3] 4] 6] rol at] 13] 34] 
$i} 2) 3) 4) 6 7} 22) 33) 14 
3} 4} s| 7] 8 go tol 22 
4) s} 6 7) of x! 


To illustrate how different systems of notation affect 
reckoning, a few examples in the four fundamental op- 
erations may not be out of place. The calculations are 
plain enough if it be constantly kept in view that all 
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encumber systems of low-grade factors. But an exam- 
ination, unbiased by our familiarity with the decadic 
system, will also show that this advantage is compen- 
sated by increasing the difficulty of reducing one order 
to another, so that not only have the Chinese continued 
the most primitive of all the dyadic systems, for thou- 
sands of years, but it has even met the approval of as 
eminent a philosopher as Leibnitz. Barring some differ- 
ence in the names and codérdination of the orders, we 
are, in duodecimals, quite familiar with another, the 
duodecadic system. This would, perhaps, be the most 
suitable of all, on account of its grade-factor contain- 
ing no less than four aliquot parts: 2, 3, 4, and 6, 
while the grade-factor of the common (decadic) system 
contains as such but 2 and 5. Whoever has some dex- 
texity in duodecimals and aliquot parts will agree that 
it would save considerable time and bother if the duo- 
decimal could be in all cases substituted for the system 
now in practice. The chances for the abandonment of 
the latter are, however, extremely slim. The decadic 
system is in possession of the field, and, though all its 
advantages would be preserved and new ones gained, 
the transition to another would be attended with so 
much temporary inconvenience, that a change is not 
soon to be looked for. It took about five centuries for 
the Arabic notation to spread through Europe; the 
metric system has been in existence for almost a cen- 
tury, and how slow the progress it is making! But, as 
men eventually discarded the ancient notations for the 
Arabic, and are now gradually abolishing the old arbi- 
trary weights and measures for the excellent standards 
which it is the imperishable merit of France to have 
inaugurated, itis not altogether impossible that, some 
centuries hence, a movement of a practical and scien- 
tific nature may tend to displace the present by a more 
advantageous basis of computation. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF TEACHERS. —The Progres of 
Brussels, gives an account of a sad affair in that city, 


reductions from higher to lower orders, or vice versa, 
have to be effected not by ten, but by the grade factor 
of the respective systems : 


ADDITION. 
Triadic. Hepladic Octadic. Duodecadic. 
2 3241 57632 966x2y 
I 5003 43041 37 104x 
10 251 201 8120103 
I 2344 7345 9236y80 
20340 237426 
2002 
SUBTRACTION, AND PROOF. 
Dyadic. Tetradic. Pentadic. Hexadic. 
1010001 3223102 44321043 5423144 
111010 301223 23412344 3554323 
2321213 20403144 1424421 
301223 23412344 3554323 
IO10001 3223102 44321043 5423144 
MULTIPLICATION AND DIVISION (PROVING EACH OTHER). 
Enneadic. Undecadic. Duodecadic. 
3875642 789% 563 567 
436 6214 23 
25807273 29209031 2553x1479 
12848136 759x563 179x8y12 
16834773 1468x016 67 36: 848 
1848787 543| 3875642 42995047 691x735199|823 
16834778 430 44402101161 |6214 6183 9%) 4567 
15538864 3396 789x563 7577 
12848136 50171 69x6 
2 455*x 
25507273 — 7913 
25807273 56720 7609 
50313 3065 
or, §x081 2899 
1848877 543| 436 56x27 ; 
1420 395 
3875042 31554 343 
4288 28x09 45x9 
36936 
3657 4939 
3376 17641 4939 
2717 17641 
2403 
2840 
205, 
18 
873 
873 


resulting from an accident, whereby a little girl of eight 
years of age attending one of the public schools of the 
city, unfortunately set fire to her clothes, and was so 
badly burned that she died in consequence soon after. 
The public prosecutor judged it his duty to hold the 
teachers responsible for neglect, and they were actually 
brought to trial; but it was proved that every precau- 
tion had been used, and the teachers were acquitted. 
The rogres sums up with the following remarks : 

“Will our readers permit us a few reflections. If we 
attach so great importance to this affair, if we give a 
detailed report of the debate which it has caused, it is 
because we wish to plainly show the socponsibilliy that 

e 


weighs upon each teacher, and urge our colleagues to take 
or cause to be taken, such measures as may prevent the 


_| accidents to which children are exposed at school, They 


have the right to do so, and it is even, for them, a duty. 
If the authorities refuse to remedy the dangers pointed 
out, they must make the fact known so as not to be ac- 
cused of negligence and want of foresight, as were 
these unfortunate teachers who were obliged to take 
their seats on the bench of ignominy. We, who saw 
them during those moments so painful and humiliating 
for them, were able to judge of what they must have 
suffered in their inmost sentiments ; and we shared, in 
some sort, the terrible trial to which they were exposed. 
At least, it shall not be said that teachers of the com- 
munail schools caused the death of a child by their neg- 
ligence. This is a result at which every friend of pu 
lic education will rejoice along with ourselves.” 


PARENTAL AuTHORITY.—No parent or teacher should 
ever issue a command without the highest degree of 
certainty that it will be obeyed. To command a child 
to do or to abstain from doing what, under the circum- 
stances, he will probably refuse to do or abstain from 
doing, is as false to duty as it would be in a general to 
engage, voluntarily, in a battle where he was exposed 
to certain defeat. When the moral sense is weak, and 
the propensities strong, we must begin, in regard to the 
former, with the lightest conceivable duties. Present 


From a perusal of the preceding remarks and illus- 
trations the reader will have derived the fact that ahigh-| 
grade factor diminishes the multitude of figures which 


no temptation to the child which he has not strength to 
overcome. Let the temptation be increased only as 
the resistance is strengthened.— Horace Mann, 


| 
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SCIENTIFIC. 
PROFECTIONS FOR THE SCHOOLROOM. 


BY PROF. A. E. DOLBEAR. 


NUMBER VIII.— PHYSICAL EXPERIMENTS. 
CAPILLARITY. 

The chemical tank (Fig. 20), containing a little colored 
water, may be projected in any convenient way. If a 
small glass tube be placed vertically in the tank, the 
solution will rise in it. A series of five or six tubes, 
with bores of different size, may be placed in this tank 
at the same time, and the whole projected. The water 
will be seen to rise higher as the tube is smaller. A 
plate of glass three or four inches square may be put 
down into the tank, bringing one of its edges against 
one side of the tank. The water will rise two or three 
inches where the glasses touch, and slope away with a 
beautiful curve, which will vary as the whole side of the 
glass is nearer, or more distant from the other one. 

CRYSTALLIZATION. 
_ Itis always fascinating to watch the growth of crys- 
talline forms, especially when the process can be leis- 
urely studied over a surface fifteen or twenty feet 
square. In all cases, a high magnifying power will be 
needed. Three hundred or four hundred diameters is 
better than any less. 

If this is to be shown by a lantern, it will be neces- 
sary to have a powerful light, and the attachment known 
as the microscope at- 
tachment (Fig. 31), 
which fits upon the 
lantern (Fig. —) when 
adjusted for horizontal 
projection. The lens 
must run forward nine 
or ten inches, and the 
jet drawn back until 
the maximum of light goes through the objective which 
has a short focus, and will not be more than three- 
fourths of an inch in diameter. A strip of clear glass 
an inch wide and three or four inches long, will answer 
upon which to spread the solutions to be examined, a 
few of which are given in another place. The glass 
will then only need to be placed in its receptacle, and 
its front focused, the same as for any microscopic 
objects. Any further instructions that may be needed, 
may be found under the descriptions of the method 
with the solar microscope. With the forte /umiere, and 
two lenses of proper focal length, the finest effects can 
be shown. 


Fig. 31. 


Fig. 32. 


Let ¢ be the condenser, with say twelve inch focus, 0 
the objective with one inch focus ; it may be a common 
-pocket lens, or a linen prover, or a botanical glass. 
‘First adjust ¢ so as to give a disk of light upon the 
screen. The rays will cross at the focus, and diverge 
afterward. Place the lens o so that all the light may 
pass through it, or as much as possible ; this will de- 
pend upon the size of o. At any rate, it will be near 
the focus of ¢. Have ready a slip of glass three or 
four inches long and an inch wide, and wet one side 
with the solution to be crystallized ; as, for instance, 
ammonium chloride, sometimes called sal ammoniac. 
Place it back of the objective at g, and move it until 
the wetted surface appears very plain upon the screen. 
Then wait until the solution begins to evaporate, as it 
will, from the upper edge first, when crystallization will 
begin there. See to it that the focus is right, and then 
gently blow upon the plate, unless the work is going on 


fast enough. The crystals will shoot out and grow 
while one looks, until they cover the entire screen with 
beautiful forms. 

The following are good substances for illustration 
when dissolved in water: Ammonium chloride ; barium 
chloride ; copper sulphate ; camphor dissolved in water ; 
common alum ; urea dissolved in alcohol. 

ICE FLOWERS. 

To exhibit the decrystallization of ice, which was 
first shown by Tyndall, it will be necessary to saw from 
a very clear piece of ice a cake three or four inches 
square, and about a half or three-quarters of an inch 
thick, cut parallel to the plane of freezing. When first 
cut, the sawn surface will be too rough for use, but will 
quickly melt smooth enough by dipping a few seconds 
in water. The beam of light that falls upon it should 
consist of parallel rays, and the forte /umiere is better 
for projecting this experiment than any lantern. 


Fig. 33. 


A single lens for an objective, four or five inches 
focus or longer, will answer. It is the émferior of the 
ice that is to be projected, and as there is a multitude 
of planes within it, each one being slowly decomposed, 
the light will suffer refraction, and one must not look 
for such plain figures to cover the screen as is repre- 
sented in Tyndall’s work, and in Deschanel’s Physics. 
The forms can be picked out here and there. 

If a lantern be used to project these crystalline forms, 
remember that the best effect will be obtained with a 
beam of parallel rays, which, in most lanterns, will 
necessitate the removal of the front lens of the con- 


denser. 
THE LEAD TREE. 


Fill the small glass tank for the solar microscope 
with a rather dilute solution of the acetate of lead ; ad- 
just it as for the exhibition of animalcules, using a 
small lens with a short focus, not more than an inch, if 
such an one is possessed. Into the solution now drop 
a very narrow strip of sheet zinc, not bigger than a 
common sewing-needle; such a piece can be easily 
enough cut from a sheet of zinc with a pair of shears. 
This will at once have a deposit of lead upon it in a 
beautiful fern structure, which, while you look upon it, 
grows to be a forest. The same effect can be produced 
in the larger tank, described farther on, with a smaller 
magnifying power, by using a small battery of two 
Grove’s cells, and having fine platinum wires to dip into 
the solution of lead. The lead will be deposited in the 
fern-form upon one of the wires. After there is a 
growth of the crystals upon a wire, attach the other end 
of the wire to the other pole of the battery, and then, 
completing the circuit again, the lead will be dissolved 
from the first, and be deposited upon the second. 
THE TIN TREE. 

Take a rather dilute solution of chloride of tin, made 
by dissolving the crystalline proto-chloride in water, in 
the proportion of one part of the former to four or five of 
the latter. This solution will precipitate its tin upon a 
piece of zinc in the same manner as the lead solution 
will, but the form of the crystals is very different. Use 
the same tank, and a magnifying power of 400 or 500 
diameters, if good sunlight can be had. The growth 
will be quite rapid, and crystals six or eight feet long 
ought to appear. This needs no battery. Solutions 
of any degree of concentration can be used, but the 
growth is so rapid in very strong solutions, that the 
masses interfere with each other, and are dense and 
imperfect in form.. Solutions can be used that are as 
dilute as twenty or more parts of water to one of the 


crystalline chloride. 


THE SILVER TREE. 

A solution of nitrate of silver is put into the tank, 
and a piece of fine copper wire put into it, the wire 
being nicely focused upon the screen. Pure silver will 
be immediately deposited in arborescent forms upon 
the wire, but the forms will vary with the strength of 
the solution. The more diluted it is, the finer will be 
the threads of silver. 

It is better to place the metal w that is to have the 
deposit upon it, whether of copper or zinc, so that it is 
just below the surface 
(s) of the solution, for 
the reason that when it 
is projected it is in- 
verted, and as the ar- 
borescent deposit hangs 
upon the wire, it will 
appear upright upon 
the screen, and so have a closer semblance to a rapid 
vegetable growth. 

A neutral solution of the terchloride of gold will give 
a characteristic growth upon a piece of zinc, but the 
solution should be quite weak. ¢ 

Salts of copper will give nodular forms upon zinc, if 
very dilute, and a dense fringe of black copper, if the 
solution be very strong, sometimes terminating in quite 
large crystals. 


Fig. 34. 


GRAVITATION. 


Make a frame like the picture, consisting of two up 
right posts, about one foot long and one inch square; 
grooved like flooring on one 
side of each. Fix these into 
a board (a) about eight inches 
by twelve, for a support. 
Fasten a strip across the top 
to hold them steady. They 
should stand about five inches 
apart. The flange should be 
cut away from the right-hand 
standard, from the top down 
about five inches, so that the 
weight 4, which has a tongue 
on each end, can be put into 
its place and be free to move 
up and down between the 
standards. A plate of glass 
(c), of proper width must fit in the top, and be fastened 
by a button (¢,) or otherwise, and held firmly in place. 
Procure a pocket tuning-fork, either an A or a C, and 
solder to one end a piece of small copper wire, so it 
will project from the side about one-eighth of an inch. 
A gimblet screw can be cut into the other end of the 
fork, so that it can be tightly screwed into the wooden 
weight 4, if small gimblet holes are made before. There 
should be a number of these holes bored into 4, at such 
a distance from the front edge that when the fork is in 
one of them, the wire upon the prong will come against 
the surface of the glass plate when the weight 2 is 
raised. 

In order to use this instrument, it is necessary to 
coat the front side of the glass ¢ with smoke, photo- 
graphic varnish, or a very thin coat of white wax. Fix it 
in its place in the frame, and then raise the weight 4 
(which ought to weigh two or three pounds) until the 
top of the tuning-fork is above the glass. Seize the 
two prongs of the fork with the thumb and forefinger, 
and pinching them close together, suddenly let it drop. 
The wire finger will trace a sinuous line upon the pre- 
pared surface, caused by the vibration of the fork 
during its descent. The undulations will be seen to 
increase in length as they approach the bottom ; but as 
each one was made in the same time with every other 
one, it is obvious that the velocity increased as it was 
falling. In order to show this, it is merely necessary 
to put the apparatus near the condensing lens, and 
project the face of the glass. The line traced by the 
fork will be seen upon the screen. It will now be well 
to measure the lengths of the undulations, which. can 
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be very well done by having a scale in millimeters 
etched, or otherwise fixed upon another glass, which 
can be put just in front of the first, when the number of 
divisions of the scale to each undulation can be counted, 
and the result stated in mathematical terms. 


Correspondence, Notes, and Queries. 
“ Arm - Scye.” 
The query concerning this word, as printed in Butterick’s fash- 


ion-book, has brought us several interesting and amusing replies, 
a few of which we give our readers. Says “L. P.”: 


“An experienced seamstress has just told me that there is no 
such term in Aer vocabulary as ‘arm-scye,’ but that she often 
uses the word ‘arm-size’ (so she speaks it), in the sense of ‘arm- 
hole.’ Is it altogether improbable that the word she uses should 
be written ‘arm-scise,’ giving us a mongrel compound of the 
Saxon ‘arm’ and the Latin-derived ‘scise,’ to cut, in a substan- 
tive use ?” 


“H. E. S.” has not consulted her dress-maker, but quotes 
equally good authority, as will be seen in the following note : 


“ There are some people who make a mystery of everything. I 
have laughed heartily over the above item. Of course nobody ex- 
pects pattern-makers to be acute philologists, and they have very 
ignorantly mutilated the well-known term, ‘arm-size’ from 
‘arm’s size,’ meaning, simply, a hole large enough to put the arm 
through. No wonder Professor Whitney was puzzled. Men, 
even wise men, do not know everything; but it is quite probable 
that the mother, sister, wife, or daughter of either Professor W. 
or R. L. Perkins would have seen through this philological mys- 
teryat once. It is a good rule to submit inquiries to some sensible 
woman before puzzling college professors with them.” 


“A. F. B.” philosophizes on it as a corruption, and illustrates 
as follows: 

“In our opinion it is simply a corruption of ‘arm’s eye,’ a well- 
known form used by dressmakers. Pronounce aloud these two ex- 
pressions rapidly, and one will readily catch the idea. The term 
was in use several years before it was printed, and probably from 
the common idiom of the shop, or from ignorance of the correct 
spelling of the term, its present form has been derived. Such 
corruptions and idioms are common enough in every trade and 
profession. For illustration, the following words are in every-day 
use in the wholesale manufactory of shoes: tree, horse, dress, eye- 
fet,etc. Again, we have, Zounds for God’s wounds ; Good-bye for 
God be with you ; Oh! my eye, Betty Martin, for O mihi beate Mar- 
tine, etc. We suggest this explanation of the term, although we 
admit its lack of scientific value; andif Professor Whitney fails, 
with his learning, to find any scientific derivation, why not explain 
it in this common-sense way ?” 


Mrs: “ E. P. 5.” says: “ The word means ‘arm-hole,’ and the 
old-fashioned pronunciation, and that of many modern dressmak- 
ers, is ‘arm-size.” From a woman's point of view, its possible 
origin may be found in ‘sgise (Lat. scindere, scissum) to cut.’ 
(See Webster’s Dictionary, page 1181.) ‘Scise’ is now obsolete, 
but may not ‘arm-scye’ be a corruption of ‘arm-scise,’ meaning 
simply the opening cs? for the arm?” 


“S. L. H.” throws light upon the puzzle by the following ex- 
planation : 


“It is a word in general use in many parts of Scotland, and, in- 
deed, 7 would know no other term for that part of a dress to which 
it refers, viz., the sloped seam which connects the underside of the 
sleeve with the waist, and which is cut as if with a scythe. Pos- 
sibly the word was formeriy ‘ scythed,’ as we use the word ‘scye’ 
only; ‘arm’ being prefixed, no doubt, by way of explanation to 
those who are not familiar with the term.” 


Salem Wilder, the Boston agent for Butterick’s fashion-books, 
writes as follows: 


“I wrote to J. W. Wilder, of the firm of E. Butterick & Co, 
New York, and have received the following reply: 


This word ‘arm-scye’ has long been an eye-sore to me. The 
word was in use in the books on tailoring before we had anythin 
to do with publishing, and the orthography was already fixed. f 
have no doubt that the idea intended is ‘ arm’s-eye,’ using the word 
eye in the garment, in the place of the word hole, as most dress- 
makers say *arm-hole,’ and I think arm’s-eye is in much better 
taste. I see no reason why it isnot as properly used in that sense 
as to speak of a needle’s eye. 


To me this explanation seems reasonable, and the same thought 
had crossed my mind before receiving the answer to my letter. 
J. W. W. suggests, farther, that some tailor long ago spelt the 
word “arm-scye,” and succeeding writers followed his orthogra- 
phy, and thus it has continued to the present time. If no better 
explanation can be found, E. Butterick & Co. propose to make a 
‘new departure’ in the orthography of this word, and in future 
spell it ‘arm’s-eye.’ SALEM WILDER.” 

“ A New Order of Chivalry.” 
To the Editor of The New-England : 

In seven Philadelphia schools nearly two thousand boys, under 
the direction of their teachers, are enrolled in societies for the 
“ protection of animals.” They have badges and banners, and are 
trained to march to the sound of military music. I propose that 


in Massachusetts we carry this principle farther, by instituting, in 
the higher grades of our public schools, under the direction of 
their teachers, “ Legions of Honor,” to have dadges and banners, 
and be trained, as the boys of Philadelphia are, to march to mili- 
tary music. Also, under the direction of their teachers, to have 
meetings monthly, or more frequently, at which everything spoken, 
read, or sung, shall tend to build upa spirit of chivalry, and a high 
standard of integrity and honor; and they should have annual 
meetings in our Music Hall, as the boys of Philadelphia do in 
theirs, at which the governor of the State, who might be, ex officio, 
“grand commander ” of the Massachusetts “ Legion of Honor,” 
should preside, and the best speakers of the State should address 
them. I am ready, for one, to give a hundred dollars to aid in 
starting an organization which will attempt to carry out this, or 
any better plan, having in view these purposes, and should be 
glad to hear from others interested in the subject. And I should 
be glad to go, gratuitously, paying my own expenses, before 
conventions of teachers, clergymen, and others, to explain plans, 
and give the reasons which seem to me to render special efforts in 
our schools, at this time, very important. Gro. T. ANGELL. 

Boston, 186 Washington street, 1876. 

“ Highest Mountain in the World.” 
To the Editor of The New-England: 

Page 144 of the current volume of the JOURNAL, in the scien- 
tific column, there is a note on the “ Highest mountain in the 
World,” 32,783 feet high, discovered by Captain Lawson, in New 
Guinea, and “ teachers are requested to take notice of the fact 
herein recorded.” Your scientific editor has been deceived. Cap- 
tain Lawson’s book about New Guinea, published last year, is a 
fiction. Unlike Jules Vernes, he does not even appear to have 
studied the character of the land he describes; it is probable that 
he was never there at all, and that he never climbed that, or 
any other, high mountain. In his description of the ascent of this 
wonderful mountain peak (which he calls J/?. Hercules), he tells 
us that he started at 4 o’clock in the morning, with arms, blankets, 
food, etc., and in three hours had reached the height of 14,000 feet 
(nearly 5,000 feet per hour is a rich story for old mountaineers to 
read) ; at 15,000 feet he reached perpetual snow; they pushed for- 
ward, on this, over 10,000 feet more, until] one p. m., when you tell 
us that, “upon arriving at a height of 25,314 feet, nearly 10,000 
feet higher than Mt. Blanc, was obliged to desist,” etc. Yet this, 
and similarly wonderful stories, appear to have actually deceived 
many readers. This appears to have been partly because but little 
is known of the land, partly because of the figures he quotes, giv- 
ing the appearance of accuracy. Some of his latitudes and longi- 
tudes and distances are no better than the 25,000 feet climb in 
nine hours. For example, he gives his latitude and longitude at a 
certain starting-point, then tells how many hundred miles he trav- 
eled in a certain direction. If we consult a map (not As map, 
which is as fanciful as his story), we find that he would have 
crossed that part of the island and got out to sea some hundreds 
of miles. Few readers, however, apply such tests. It is but fair 
to say that I have not read the book, but the English reviews of 
the last year gives us a fair idea, perhaps, of the work. 

Yours respectfully, Wo. H. BREWER. 

Yale College, New Haven, 1876. 

Topics for Educational Essays. 
To the Editor of The New-England: 

Many persons will write if you only remind them of it, and give 
them a subject to work on, Here are some that are just what 
tea@hers need. Publish them, and I am sure. you will rouse up 
some teachers to try the magic of their pens: 

1. Advantages and disadvantages of written examinations. 

2. How to manage a written examination. 

3. How to conduct the movements of a school. 

4. How to teach beginners to read. 

5. The physical exercises necessary for a primary school, and 
how to conduct them. 

6. How to teach language lessons. 

7. How to teach map-drawing. 

8. What to teach on the globe, and how to teach it. 

9. How to use wall-maps. 

10, How to teach simultaneous or concert-reading. 

11. Outlines or syllabuses of geography, grammar, and other 
branches. 

12. General exercises, and how to manage them. 

13. How to conduct calisthenic exercises, with and without 
music. 

14. Best mode of preparing a sketch of a lesson. 

15. How to prevent children from destroying school furniture. 

16. How to prevent truant-playing and tardiness. 

17. Reasons for and against corporal punishment. 

18. How to make school attractive. 

19. Where should children be punished,—publicly or privately. 

20. Best method for using the blackboard. 

21. Best mode of fixing the attention of the young. 

22. How to open a new school. 

23. How to establish and maintain authority. 

24. On the principal educational writers. 4 

25. How to conduct school examinations and exhibitions. 

26. Manner of treating stubborn and refractory children. 
Yours, etc., A SUBSCRIBER. 


Participle and Infinitive.—Reply to “ D, M. C. G.” 
To the Editor of The New-England : 

In discussing the subject of the participle and infinitive, th 
writer says, that “we have infinitives in -émg,” and that “/o is 
no part of the infinitive.” In illustrating this subject he makes 
“to sing,” and the participle “ singing” (page 125), infinitives. 

In regard to the first, the writer would have us believe that the 
present active participle is, or may be, an infinitive, which is an er- 
ror. The second idea is equally faulty, unless we consider the growth 
of the English Language. If “¢o is no part of the infinitive,” 
why is it always used, save in a few cases, which are the excep- 
tions, and not the rule? Except in these few cases it is always re- 
garded as the sign, and cannot be separated; for if that is gone, 
nothing is left to denote its office. In Latin, as in English, “to 
sing” is a verb in the infinitive mode, used as a substitute to sup- 
ply the place of a noun, and parsed as a noun. If we wish still 
further to define it, we say it is a verbal noun. Of the participle 
“ singing,” we say it isa participle used as a substitute to supply 
the place of a noun; supplying its place, it is parsed in precisely 
the same manner ‘he noun would have been. M. T. 

Centennial Memorial Certificates for the Schools, 

It seems proper that the public school and Sunday school chil- 
dren of America should possess some memento of the great cen- 
tennial anniversary celebration throughout the country. The centen- 
nial certificate bureau, which furnishes memorial certificates struck 
off at the International Exhibition at Philadelphia, have also 
issued two other classes of certificates suitable for the scholars in 
the schools of the Union. 

Artists and writers who have examined these documents have 
pronounced them elegant, both as works of art and in a literary 
point of view. They contain portraits of George Washington and 
Lof President Grant, engravings of the exhibition buildings, and ° 
finely designed groups of emblematic figures, and are signed by 
U.S. Grant, President of the United States, William Hartranft 
Governor of Pennsylvania, and W. S. Stokeley, Mayor of Phila. 

Clergymen and teachers join in recommending the purpose for 
which these certificates are issued. The low price of thirty cents, 
at which they are distributed, to cover the expenses of production 
and transmission, brings them within the reach of all. As stated 
in the body of the document, “ This certificate is given for trans- 
mission in a durable form to the family and descendants of the per- 
son therein named, to show that the youth of the country joined in 
the celebration of this great event, at their respective abodes 


throughout the Union.” 
—o—— 


Queries, Answers, &c. 

Mr. Editor :—W ill you, or your subscriber, aid us in settling a 
question which is under discussion by a few who profess to be 
teachers ? Some of our professional schools teach that the “ name 
of an object is not a noun unless it be a word in a proposition,” 
and this is taught in some of our country schools; while Professor 
Greene, and others, would style the following a list of nouns: 
boy, book, desk, chair, pencil, house. The professional schools 
above spoken of would teach that, only as a word in a proposition 
is either of them a noun, and would call each a name. I hope 
this will be discussed through your columns. _ Nor. 


Mr. Editor :—Inthe issue of your paper March 11, in “Answers 
to Questions,” occurs the following : 


“ ‘If I was in your place’ is supported by analogy and authorized 
by usage; ‘If I were in your place’ is authorized by usage, but is 


not supported by analogy’. 

This is not correct. A simple reference to the 26th rule of syn- 
tax, second dlause, of Brown's Grammar, proves the correctness 
of the second form, “A mere supposition (being in your place) 
with indefinite time is best expressed by a verb in the subjunctive 


imperfect.” G. D. 
Subjects for Compositions. 
1. Story of a Beggar Woman. 6. Adventure with a Burglar. 
2. Content’s of a Boy’s Pocket. 7. My Best Day Last Vacation. 
3. Learn to say “ No.” 8. Pictorial Papers. 
4. Scene on a PublicCommon. g. Calling a Boy in the Morning. 
5. Soliloquy of a River. 1o. House Plants. 
—o——_ 
Frogs at School. 
Twenty froggies went to school 
Down beside a rushy pool : 
Twenty little coats of green, 
Twenty vests, all white and clean, 
“ We must be in time,” said they, 
“ First we study, then we play; 
That is how we keep the rule 
When we froggies go to school.” 


Master Bullfrog, grave and stern, 
Called the classes in their turn; 
Taught them how to nobly strive, 
Likewise how to leap and dive; 

From his seat upon the log 

Showed them how to say “ Ker-chog !” 
Also how to dodge a blow 

From the sticks which bad boys throw. 


Twenty froggies grew up fast; 
Bullfrogs they became at last ; 
Not one dunce among the lot, 
Not one lesson they forgot ; 
Polished in a high degree, 
As each froggie ought to be; 
~ Now they sit on other logs, 
Teaching other little frogs. 


— George Cooper. 
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Boston, Mass., May 13, 1876. 


THE committee of award of the gold premium offered 
by us for a Centennial Drama, consists of Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson, of Newport, R. I., William T. Adams 
(Oliver Optic), of Boston, and Mrs. Mary P. Colburn, 
of Boston. The committee have the MSS. under ex- 
amination, and we expect soon to be able to make the 
announcement as to which, if either, of the competitors 
is entitled to the honor and the prize. 


GerrRMAny has very many good institutions which the 
American people could profitably study, and some 
of which we might do well tocopy. The Fatherland As- 
sociation of Women described in our German letter, may 
suggest to the public-spirited women of our country the 
outlines of an organization which would be most power- 
ful in the promotion of the great social reform, which 
only women can carry on most successfully. Other 
points of interest in these letters will be read profitably. 


1876 oR 1877.—Will our friends notice which date is 
printed on the wrappers of their papers. If the former 
date, we shall be happy to order a change to the latter, 
on or before July 4, 1876. Our readers cannot better 
celebrate the centennial year, than by a prompt renewal, 
and the transmission of a new name, for which we shall 
make return of one of the splendid portraits of Horace 
Mann, or Mrs. Willard. The enjoyments of the cen- 
tennial year will be greatly enhanced by such a course, 
for two will be made glad. 


Sir REED, chairman of the London School 
Board, and an eminent advocate and friend of the free 
school system, and a fast friend of the American 
schools, will visit the United States this month. It is 
to be hoped that he will remain through the summer, to 
be present at the educational congress at Baltimore, in 
July. He will most certainly be invited to take a 
prominent part in that great meeting of educators. 
Our readers may not be aware that when Sir Charles 
found his duties in Parliament conflicting with his 
labors on the school board, he resigned his seat in the 
House of Commons, and was succeeded by Professor 
Fawcett. 


THE question of attending the Centennial Exhibition, 
at Philadelphia, has become a practical one with all 
the readers of the New-ENGLAND, and we have a word 
for them in reference to it. To those who have not 
fully decided the matter, our advice is to make up your 
mind at once to go, if it is a possibility for you to con- 


trol circumstances. We do not wish our friends to lose 
the great benefits of this international school of educa- 
tion in science, art, literature, mechanics, agriculture, 
commerce. It will be literally a microcosm, and he 
who cannot afford to girdle the planet in his travels, 
can see the world, at one view, at Philadelphia. As an 
educator, America has never had its equal, and will 
wait a century for its superior, in its successor. 

As to the time of going, teachers are shut up to the ne- 
cessity of attending at just the best season that could 
be chosen, so far as the completeness of the exhibition 
is concerned. July and August will be the months 
when everything will be in position, and the display will 
be the freshest and the fullest. 

How long you will stay, is somewhat dependent on 
the condition of the treasury, but certainly you cannot 
stay less than one week to travel through the eighty or 
more miles of avenues of exhibitions, and to thread the 
labyrinths of fifty acres or more of covered space. A 
month will be better, but don’t stay at home because 
you can’t stay so long. A horse-back ride around the 
buildings and through Fairmount Park is worth a month 
at school, and you will get ideas enough to fill the won- 
dering minds of children far a whole quarter. 

How you will go,is an important question. Go, of 
course, by the cheapest route from your locality. Con- 
sult all the lines of travel as to relative expense, and 
take the cheapest. Excursion parties will be in order, 
and be sure and have your trusty and tried friend by 
your side to advise with, in regard to all the “ins and 
outs ” of travel. Don’t spend dollars where dimes will 
do as well. We have done so in times agone, and 
hence give the caution. 

What carry? Carry a hand-satchel and an overcoat, 
if a gentleman; if a lady, a satchel, a shawl, or a wa- 
ter-proof. Take care and leave the umbrella, the best 
hat, and the Sunday-suit at home. A change of linen 
is all the luggage you will need. Don’t forget the 
tooth-brush and button-hook. If you take a trunk, 
take one large enough to live in, and Jo through by ex- 
press. You will need a camp-stool in the exhibition- 
building, but you can buy one in Philadelphia, unless 
you have a light one to carry with you. Don’t forget 
your lunch-basket. . 
Where stay in Philadelphia? We have not decided, 
but think the best plan for economy will be to take a 
room at a private house or a hotel, and meals at times 
and places most convenient. The European plan of 
living will be found the cheapest and the best. 

How much will it cost? That depends on several 
conditions. The railroad agent will tell the cost of 
travel from your town. Do not calculate on less than 
three dollars per day while at Philadelphia. Zconom- 
icus intends to live on one dollar and fifty cents, and 
Prodigalis may spend from five to dollars per day. 
“In medio tutissimus ibis.” 

What to see, after you get there, remains to be seen. 


THE Boston School Committee has adopted the fol- 
lowing rule: “The morning exercises of all the schools 
shall begin with the reading by the teacher of a portion 
of Scripture, without note or comment; and no other 
religious exercises shall be permitted in the schools.” 

This is an unlooked-for rule in the Puritan city. 
Hitherto the Lord’s Prayer has been repeated daily, by 
teachers and pupils ; but by the recent action of the 
school board its use is prohibited, while the Bible, of 
which it is a part, is allowed to be read. The gentle- 
men of the Boston School Board must have a keen dis- 
crimination as to the question of what is not a proper 
religious exercise in the schools, by forbidding the 
teachers to repeat that which they are allowed daily to 
read. We do not know whether the tendency here 
indicated is more strongly toward ritualism or to- 
ward heathenism. No demand has come from priest, 
bishop, or people, so far as we know, to abolish the use of 
the Lord’s Prayer in the schools. Certainly, Protest- 
ants have not asked it, and the Catholics demand more 


rather than less of religious instruction, according to the 
late phases of the religious question. Pray tell us, and 
tell the world outside, gentlemen of the school board, 
why you interdict a portion of the Bible, and then com- 
mit the grave inconsistency of admitting it as a whole, 
as a reading-bovk in your schools.: If the Lord’s Prayer 
is good to be read, is it heresy when it comes to be 
prayed? The revelations of the last few days certainly 
declare that we need more praying, instead of less ; and 
the “Lead us not into temptation but deliver us from 
evil,” could well be uttered hourly by the school-boy on 
his bench, and the President in his official seat. 


Editorial Correspondence.—No. VI. 


DOWN THE JAMES. 

A journey of one hundred and thirty miles from 
Richmond by steamer, brings the traveler to Hamp- 
ton Roads, Norfolk, and Portsmouth. This historic 
stream, navigable to Richmond, rendered important 
service to both sides in the Great Rebellion ; and the 
noted points along its banks will remain as monuments 
of the struggle which raged about the capital of the 
confederacy. Twenty or more miles from Richmond, 
the whistle of the steamer announces our approach to 
Dutch Gap, Butler’s famous cut-off. Its name origi- 
nated years ago in the formation of a company, mostly 
Hollanders, to cut a canal across this narrow neck of 
land, and by a passage of about 600 feet, to save a 
longer sail of over six miles around the long bend in 
the stream, which, in its old channel, makes a right 
angle, and runs south for at least three miles, and then 
turning abruptly, returns northward to a point within 
600 feet of its departure. Butler continued the work 
which had been commenced years before, and which is 
but just completed by a Richmond steam navigation 
company. So far as the shortening of the route is con- 
cerned it is a great success; but an unexpected dif- 
ficulty has sprung up. ‘The effect of the long bend in 
the river was to slacken the passage of the water ; but 
now that the water flows down through the Gap, the 
water at the wharves at Richmond has been lowered 
eighteen inches: and as the depth was too little before, 
the cost of increasing the harbor facilities of the city 
may exceed the advantages gained in the time of navi- 
gating the river. From the river we get good views of 
Drury’s Bluff and Malvern Hills, where the sanguinary 
battle of the Peninsula was fought; pass City Point 
and Harrison’s Landing, points made famous by the 
first and last commanders of the federal forces in the 
Rebellion ; make a landing at Jamestown, where the 
ruins of the Old Church stand forth in lonely outline, 
ivy-clad, to tell of the traditions and stories which re- 
late to the first permanent settlement in “Virginia, the 
romantic history of John Smith, the government of 
Berkly, and the events of Bacon’s Rebellion. We see 
fine estates here and there along the banks of the river, 
breaking in upon the usually heavy wooded margins. 
We inquire as to the products of the soil, and find that 
corn, tobacco, peanuts, and early vegetables for North- 
ern markets, are the chief sources of revenue, and the 
great number of sacks of peanuts, or ground-nuts that 
are shipped at the several landings, attests the impor- 
tance of this item of agriculture. As we approach the 
Roads, the river widens, and the farms are most pro- 
ductive in strawberry culture, the captain showing us a 
single garden which produced last year 120,000 boxes 
of this delicious berry, which were shipped to the New 
York market. Down the Roads, we pass near to the 
watery burial place of the Cumberland, above which 
was the noted sea duel with the Merrimac, and not far 
off from the scene of the celebrated and signal victory 
of the “cheese-box” monitor, over the proud-boasting 
iron-clad, which had proclaimed itself monarch of the 
seas—but for a night. 

NORFOLK AND PORTSMOUTH 


are two quaint, quiet old towns, on either side of the 


' Elizabeth river, where it finds an entrance to the Roads. 
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Few points of interest draw the stranger thither, except 
the location of the government navy yards. Both 
cities are strongly southern in sentiment, and until the 
visit of Fitz Hugh Lee and the Norfolk Blues to 
Boston in 1875, the people of these cities had no social 
relations with the government officials. Since that 
event the division wall has been broken down, and the 
good fellowship of olden times seems partially restored. 
SCHOOLS IN NORFOLK. 

We found the superintendent of schools to be a good 
type of the old Virginia school of gentlemen, well on to 
sixty, an ex-confederate officer, with as much of the 
Jorget-andforgive spirit as one could expect in a man of 
his years, who had fought and failed. Superintendent 
Page courteously showed his schools, explained the 
school system of the city, and talked with frankness 
and freedom of the events of war and peace. 

IN 1857 
free schools were first established in that city and sec- 
tion ; but the system, as it is, was established since the 
war, and hence has had, in common with other southern 
towns, only a brief period in which to gain a foothold, 
and prove its superiority to private school enterprises. 
The school-houses are plain, uncostly buildings, capa- 
ble of accommodating about 200 pupils in the four 
rooms of each house. The school board is a model as 
to size, consisting of six members. They hold monthly 
meetings, examine, appoint, and remove teachers, adopt 
text-books, erect and repair school-houses, and attend 
to all matters relating to the management of the schools. 
THE SUPERINTENDENT 
is the chief executive officer of the system, and is 
elected by the people to “have the general direction 
and oversight of all the educational interests of the 
city.” He interprets, explains, and enforces school 
laws, holds an annual examination of teachers, fills va- 
cancies in the teachers’ ranks, and makes monthly and 
annual reports to the school board. 
TEACHERS, SALARIES, ETC. 

There are sixteen white and eight colored teachers, 
four rectors or principals, and twenty female assistants. 
The yearly salary of the rector is $900, of the grammar 
school assistant $600, of the intermediate grade $500, 
and of the primary grade $400. The scholastic year is 
divided into two sessions of five months each, and the 
daily session six hours in length, from 9 a. m. to 3 p.m. 
Weekly, monthly, and semi-annual oral examinations 
are given the pupils, and by the latter promotions are 
made from one grade to another. The first written ex- 
aminations of the schools were made by the superin- 
tendent in- the month of March, and the results will 
probably justify the continuance of the experiment. 

DUTIES AND POWERS OF TEACHERS. 

We were interested in two or three points in the 
directions to teachers : 

All questions of a sectarian or political character shall be care- 
Sully excluded from the schools. 

Smoking in the school rooms, or on the premises, is positively pro- 
hibited. 

Any pupil found with a pistol, or any other dangerous weapon, 
shall be immediately suspended by the teacher. 

THE REQUISITES FOR ADMISSION 
to the public schools seemed to us a little peculiar. 
The first is as follows : 

The public schools are free to all permanent residents of the city 
between the ages of five and twenty years. 

The second reads: 

No pupil shall be received into any of the public schools whose 
Sather, if alive and a resident of the city, and not a pauper, “ shall 
not have paid the State capitation tax in aid of public schools last 
assessed on him.” Exhibition ta the teacher of the collector's re- 
ceipt, is the only admissible evidence in the case. 

THE COURSE OF STUDY. 

In the primary grades the pupils are trained in lan- 
guage, arithmetic, object lessons, drawing, and writing. 
Geography is added to thesé in the intermediate grades. 
In the grammar grades, history, English grammar, oral 
instruction in botany, mineralogy, natural philosophy, 
and astronomy complete the course of study. As there 


is no free high school in the system, the pupils who 
would advance beyond these studies must pursue them 
under private tutors or in private schools. 
DISCIPLINE, MANNERS, AND MORALS, 
The instructions given to teachers are models of ex- 
cellence in point and spirit, and we are justified in 
quoting from them: 


“Teachers, in conducting the exercises of the schools, 
should not content themselves with merely hearing the 
recitations of the different grades, but they are ex- 
pected to éeach the subjects, and, by a course of mental 
training, to render the lessons familiar and interesting, 
and thus move the numerous obstacles and discourage- 
ments which so often retard the pupil,” 

“They should, by frequent reviews of the studies, 
illustrate in such a way as to bring the subject to bear 
directly upon the affairs of daily life. They should re- 
quire the pupils to analyze the subjects of study, and 
give their views and opinions in their own language, 
testing thereby what they have gained in the studies.” 

“Children learn to love and practice kindness, truth- 
fulness, and politeness by observing these traits in 
those around them ; it is therefore exceedingly impor- 
tant that teachers should present living illustrations of 
these qualities by their own conduct in their daily in- 
tercourse with the pupils. As the development of the 
moral nature is of greater importance to the welfare of 


| the child and the community than any other part of ed- 


ucation, no opportunity should be omitted for training 
children in such habits as will cause them to grow up 
truthful, honest, self-governing, and law-abiding citizens.” 

“Tn all the rules and methods of discipline, this most 
important idea should be kept steadily in view, to train 
the children that they may form right hadits. 

“The language used, and tones of the voice, should 
always express a feeling of sympathy with the child. 
This is the’ way to win the youthful mind, and to bend 
the will through the affections ; a different course will 
prevent true submission, though it may have the sem- 
blance of obedience. 

‘ As is the teacher, so will be the school.’” 

“ Encouragement inspires confidence, and children in 
the school room need it especially. Let it be given in 
all cases as far as possible.” 

“Children should be taught how to sit, to stand, to 
move, to walk. Rules are required for this, but they 
need only be few and simple. Any violation or devi- 
ation should be noticed instantly, and soon, in every 
room, perfect order will prevail to the delight of every 
teacher. The character of children is justly affected 
by their surroundings. These should be neat and or- 
derly.” 

“The basis of good order is attention — which means 
interesting and awakening the intellect —the kindling 
of an earnest purpose to excel — and here comes in the 
earnest, spirited, and skilled teacher. The prevailing 
atmosphere of the school rooms should be always that 
of kindness and love, and it will be almost invariably 
found that everything essential to effective discipline, 
will spring from an interchange of confidence and re- 
gard between teachers and the children committed to 
their instruction.” 


Tue faculty of Dartmouth have taken a new depart- 
ure with reference to entrance examinations ; and in 
order that educators may fully understand the proposed 
plan, we print the votes of the faculty, with the explan- 
atory notes appended. The movement is one of such 
importance, that we judge it worthy of very general 


consideration : 


I. As to Abbreviated Courses of Preparatory Study.—* Whereas 
the faculty of Dartmouth College are desirous of codperating 
with the various fitting schools in their efforts to secure in their 
pupils a full and thorough preparation for college; and whereas 
the element of time is, inthe judgment of the faculty, very im- 
portant in this relation, inasmuch as an abbreviation of the pre- 
paratory course by a cramming process, with whatever immediate 
results, is likely to be permanently injurious; therefore, 

“Voted, That we prefer not to adinit to our entrance examina- 
tion, in any case, students from such schools, who have not regu- 
larly graduated, having accomplished the entire curriculum of the 
senior year; and that none such will be received, however satis- 
factory their testimonials, unless they pass the examination with- 
out any conditions. 

ll. As to Admission on Certificate. —“Voted. 1. That students 
from such fitting schools as have a regular and thorough course of 

reparation for college, of at least three years, will be admitted 
by us hereafter, without examination here, on the certificate of their 
respective principals, that they have completed the curriculum of 
the senior year, and have regularly graduated ; and that, in addi- 
tion to the proper moral qualifications, they have mastered the en- 
tire requisites for admission, or their equivalents, as set forth in 
our catalogue. 

2. “ That the first three months of the freshman year be here- 
after regarded as probationary; and that any who, during that 


‘time, are found unfit to go on with the class, shall be dropped.” 


The following explanatory statements may properly be appended 
to the above: 

1. The rule, under the first head, in regard to those who have 
unduly abbreviated their course of study, is deemed very impor- 
tant. Such would be absolutely excluded, with whatever testi- 
monials, but for the fact, that our laws bind us to receive those 
who are able to meet our published requisites. The specified 
condition, however, will be rgidly enforced. 

2. It is believed that a competent and conscientious principal 
will be better able to determine the fitness of a candidate from a 
three year’s examination, than any committee from the scrutiny of 
a few hours—especially, as often happens, in the case of a weary, 
nervous, timid boy, an entire stranger to them, «The three months’ 
probation, besides, will serve both as an incentive and a safeguard. 
3. It should be observed, that the certificate of a principal, to 
insure, of itself, the admission of a candidate, must state that he 
has mastered “ the entire requisites,” as specified in the catalogue, 
or their equivalents. Deficiency in any of these will remit a stu- 
dent to our examining committee. 

4. Those who, from having studied under private teachers, or at 
different places, cannot bring the above mentioned principal’s cer- 
tificate — or who from any other cause save moral delinquency, or 
the failure to graduate referred to under the first of the above 
heads, do not present it — will be examined here in the usual way. 


Centennial Department. 


Connecticut in the Educational Department,— Secretary Nor- 
throp, with two assistants, is busy the current week in arranging 
the collection of books, school-work, pictures, etc., in their allotted 
place in the main exhibition building at Philadelphia. This col- 
lection will necessarily be much smaller than some other States 
will exhibit. Connecticut cannot attempt to compete with Penn- 
sylvania or Massachusets, which so largely surpass her in popu- 
lation and resources. But though of comparatively moderate 
quantity, the Connecticut collection will bring no discredit upon 
the State. More than a thousand volumes, written or edited by 
graduates of Yale, have been brought together. This is far be- 
low the whole number that rightly have place in such a collection, 
but completeness is, of course, impossible, when the books have 
to be sought out and gathered up in almost every part of the earth. 

The school-work, prepared by the children of the State, though 
it will be a mere atom in that vast building, will interest many 
people. Of this work, the Hartford schools furnished more than 
those of any other town. New Haven, Norwich, New London, 
New Britain, Rockville, Danielsonville, and several other towns 
and villages, contributed considerable amounts; the two places 
last named having been especially enthusiastic in their exertions. 
Photographs of school buildings will adorn the walls of the Con- 
necticut alcove. 

There is also some admirable school-work prepared by the Chi- 
nese pupils now being educated in this country. As the head- 
quarters of the Chinese educational commission are at Hartford, 
this work will probably be exhibited in connection with those from 
the Connecticut schools. In drawing, and especially in map 
drawing, these Orientals particularly excel, as might be antici- 
pated, considering the wonderful skill and patience of their race 
in the imitative art. 

But perhaps the most interesting object in the Conn. educational 

exhibition will be a map showing the number (sot the lecation) of 
the churches and the various classes of school-houses, in every 
town in the State. The idea of this map originated with Secre- 
tary Northrop, and when the plan of its construction had been, 
after much consideration, finally decided upon, the requisite facts 
were collected and arranged at the office of the secretary of the 
board of education,—a process requiring no small amount of 
time and labor. The facts thus prepared and classified were 
given to Mr. F. R. Haney, instructor of Instrumental Drawing to 
the Sheffield Scientific School, who transferred them carefully in 
the prepared material of the map. Each common district school 
is represented by a small red circle, each graded school by a red 
square, high schools by red parallelograms, academies by blue 
parallelograms, and private schools by small blue circles. Colleges 
are designated by larger parallelograms crossed at each end, and 
churches of all denominations by plain crosses. The whole num- 
ber of objects thus indicated is 2,905, viz: colleges and distinct 
professional schools 5; churches of all kinds (including chapels 
where separate congregations regularly assemble), 971 ; ungraded 
district schools, 1,358; graded schools, 261; high schools, 35; 
academies, 26; private schools, 249. 
No similar map is known to be in existence. This map does 
not attempt to give the exact position of the buildings represented, 
for that would require a minute accuracy of geographical knowl- 
edge which few, if any possess. This is here stated because some 
newspapers, in speaking of the map, have implied that the churches 
and school-houses are actually situated just where they appear in 
this representation of them. County and town lines are drawn, 
and each of the 167 towns includes within its limits the proper 
number of each kind of objects, which are arranged and distrib- 
uted according to convenience of space, but not with geographical 
accuracy. The map will show every observer how abundant pro- 
vision is made for the religious and educational wants of the peo- 
ple of Connecticut. B, 
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[All writers who have original articles, suited to our Department oF Dia- 
LOGUES AND SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS, are requested to send them to us, en- 
closing therewith stamps for the return of unused MSS. And as it is our desire 
and design that this partment shall, ultimately, supply the wants of teachers 
in every grade of schools, we respectfully ask all such to write us, defining their 
wants and needs, stating on what subjects, and for what times and occasions they 
would like ourarticles to be prepared. Thus, the teachers working with us, while 
we work for them, we hope to render our Department useful and satisfactory. ] 


OR DECORATION DAY. 


A NAMELESS GRAVE. 


“ A soldier of the Union mustered out,” 

Is the inscription on an unknown grave 

At Newport News, beside the salt sea-wave, 

Nameless and dateless. Sentinel or scout, 
Shot down in skirmish, or disastrous rout 

Of battle, when the loud artillery drave 

Its iron wedges through the ranks of brave 

And doomed battallions storming the redoubt ! 
Thou unknown hero, sleeping by the sea 

In thy forgotten grave! with secret shame 

I feel my pulses beat, my forehead burn, 
When I remember thou hast given for me 

All that thou hadst, thy very name, 
And I can give thee nothing in return. 

—H. W. Longfellow. 


A WAYSIDE GRAVE. 


A little mound, a narrow, nameless bed 
Where sleeps a Union soldier mustered in 
To that fair land beyond the battle’s din, 
Amazed that I so long forgot, I sped 
To place my floral gift above the head 
Of him who gave his life and name to win 
Freedom and peace to our rent land again ; 
But faithful Nature, there before me, shed 
Fragrance of violet and wild-rose spray ; 
A weeping birch its tender branches spread, 
While wind, sun,.rain, and birds, and pregnant May 
In ns flower, and song, and promise said, 
hrist knows His dead, and in cdg ment Day 
Will call Ais name who sleeps beside the way. 
—Mary R. D. Dingwall. 


BRING FLOWERS. 
(Reading for Decoration Day.) 
BY HENRY PETERSON. 


Bring flowers to strew again 
With fragrant purple rain 
Of lilacs, and of roses, white and red, 
The dwellings of our dead,—our glorious dead ! 
Let the bells ring a solemn funeral chime, 
And wild war-music bring anew the time 
When they who sleep beneath 
Were full of vigorous breath, 
And in their lusty manhood sallied forth, 
Holding in strong right hand 
The fortunes of the land, 
The pride, and power, and safety of the North! 
It seems but yesterday, 
The long and proud array— 
But yesterday, when even the solid rock 
Shook as with earthquake shock, 
As North and South like two huge icebergs ground 
Against each other, with convulsive bound, 
And the whole world stood still 
To view the mighty war, 
“And hear the thunderous roar, 
While sheeted lightnings wrapped each plain and hill, 
Alas! how few came back 
From battle and from wrack ! 
Alas! how many lie 
Beneath a Southern sky, 
Who never heard the fearful fight was done, 
And all they fought for, won! 
Sweeter, I think, their sleep, 
More peaceful, and more deep, 
Could they but know their wounds were not in vain; 
Could they but hear the grand, triumphal strain ; 
And see their homes unmarred by hostile tread, 
Ah! let us hope it is so, with our dead! 
We mourn for all, but each doth think of one, 
More precious to the heart than all beside; 
Some father, brother, husband, or dear son 
Who came not back, or coming, sank and died i— 
In him, the whole sad list is glorified | 
“ He fell "fore Richmond, in the seven long days . 
When battle raged from morn to blood-dewed eve, 
And lies there,”—one poor widowed woman says, 
And knows not most to triumph or to grieve. 
“ My boy fell at Fair Oaks,” another sighs, 
“ And mine at Gettysburgh,” his neighbor cries. 
And that great name each sad-eyed listener thrills. 
I think of one who vanished when the press 


Of battle surged along the Wilderness, 
And the North mourned upon her thousand hills. 
Yes, bring fresh flowers and strew the soldiers’ grave, 
Whether he proudly lies 
Beneath our Northern skies, 
Or where the Southern palms their branches wave, 
Let the bells toll, and wild-war music swell, 
And, for one day, the thought of all the past, 
Of all those memories vast, 
Come back and haunt us with a mighty spell. 
Bring flowers then, once again, 
And strew with fragrant rain 
Of lilacs, and of roses, white and red, 
, The dwellings of our dead! 


ROBERT OF LINCOLN. 


BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


Merrily swinging, on briar and weed, 
Near to the nest of his little dame, 
Over the mountain-side or mead ; 
Robert of Lincoln is telling his name. 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink ; 
. Snug and safe is that nest of ours, 
Hidden among the summer flowers. 
Chee, chee, chee. 


Robert of Lincoln is gaily dressed, 
Wearing a bright, black wedding coat ; 
White are his shoulders, and white his crest. 
Hear him call in his merry note ; 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o'link, 
Spink, spank, spink, 
Look what a nice new coat is mine; 
Sure there was never a bird so fine. 
Chee, chee, chee. 


Robert of Lincoln’s Quaker wife, 
Pretty and quiet, with plain brown wings, 
Passing at home a patient life, 
Broods in the grass while her husband sings, 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink ; 
Brood, kind creature, you need not fear 
Thieves and robbers, while I am here. 
Chee, chee, chee. 


Modest and shy as a nun is she, 
One weak chirp is her only note; 
Braggart, and prince of braggarts is he, 
Pouring boasts from his little throat ; 
Bob.o’-link, bob o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink, 
Never was I afraid of man, 
Catch me, cowardly knave, if you can. 
Chee, chee, chee. 


Six white eggs on a bed of hay, 
Flecked with purple, a pretty sight! 
There as the mother sits all day, 
Robert is singing with al] his might ; 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’ link, 
Spink, spank, spink ; 
Nice, good wife, that never goes out, 
tata. house, while I frolic about. 
hee, chee, chee. 


Soon as the little ones chip the shell, 
Six wide mouths are open for food ; 
Robert of Lincoln bestirs him well, 
Gathering seeds for the hungry brood. 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink ; 
This new life is likely to be 
Hard for a gay young fellow like me. 
Chee, chee, chee. : 


Robert of Lincoln at length is made 
Sober with work and silent with care ; 
Off is his holiday garment laid, 
Half forgotten that merry air. 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink, 
Nobody knows but my mate and I 
Where our nest and our nestlings lie. 
Chee, chee, chee. 


Summer wanes ; the children are grown; 
Fun and frolic no more he knows ; 
Robert of Lincoln’s a humdrum crone ; 
Off he flies, and we sing ag he goes: 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, 
en you can pipe that merry old strai 
Robert of Lincoln, come hack agate. us 
Chee, chee, chee. 


— “When I’m a Woman,” by Miss Wiggin, a very fine companion piece for 
“When I’m a Man,” ic in School Festrial. Price 20 cents. Send to M. B. C. 
Slade, Fall River, Mass. 

— “Songs for Little Folks,” published by Biglow & Main, New York, is a 
very pretty collection of very well selected pieces for home or school. It con- 
tains many little marches, play-songs, and motion-songs for kindergarten or pri- 
mary school use. Price, in paper covers, 25 cents; in boards, 35 cts. Send to 
the publishers, or to the editor of this department. 

— “Easter Hymns,” compiled by J. E. C. Chapman, and published by Lock- 
wood, Brooks & Co., Boston, came too late to be of meh see onl who 
sent to us for articles for Easter ; but we shall be glad to remember it in good 


time for next year, and, as it is a collection of rare beauty and value, it is suited 
as a lovely gift-book for allseasons. The price is $1.50. 


WHEN I’M A MAN. 
{For very little boys.] 


BY M. B. C. SLADE. 


( These recitations should be accompanied by appropriate action.) 


First Boy.—Whben I’m a man, a man, 
be a farmer if I can, and Jcan! 
I'll plough the ground, and the seed I’ll sow ; 
I’ll reap the grain, and the grass Ill mow ; 
I'll bind the sheaves, and I ’ll rake the hay, 


And pitch it up on the mow away, — 
hen I’m a man! 


Second Boy.—When I’m a man, a man, 
I'll be a carpenter if I can, —and J can / 
I'll plane like and hammer, so, 
And ¢his is the way the saw shall go. 
1’l) make bird-houses, and sleds, and boats, 
And a ship that shall race every craft that floats, 
When I’m aman! 


Third Boy.—When I’m a man, a man, 
A blacksmith I'll be, if I can, —and / can / 
Clang! clang! clang! shall my anvil ring ; 
And ¢his is the way the blows I’!] swing. 
Ill shoe your horse, sir, neat and tight, 


Then I'll trot round the square to see if its right, — 


When I’ma man! 


Fourth Boy.—When I’m a man, a man, 
A mason I’Il be, if I can, — and / can! 
I'll lay a brick ¢Aés way, and Jay one ¢hat ; 
Then take my trowel and smooth them flat. 
Great chimneys I'l] make, — I think I’ll be able 
To build one as high as the Tower of Babel! 
When I’m a man! 


Fifth Boy.— When I’m a man, a man, 
I'll be a shoemaker, if I can, — and can 
Ill sit on a bench, with my last held so, 
And in and out shall my needles go. 
1’ll sew so strong my work shall wear 
Till nothing is left but my stitches there! — 
When I’m a man! 


Sixth Boy.—When I’m a man, a man, 
A printer I'll be, if I can, — and can! 
1’ll make pretty books, and perhaps you'll see 
Some of my work in “ The Nursery.” 
1’ll have the first reading, — Oh, won’t it be fun 
To read all the stories before they are done! 
When I’m a man! 


Seventh Boy.— When I’m a man, a man, 
A doctor be, if I can, — and can ! 
My powders and pills shall be nice and sweet, 
And you shall have just what you like to eat. 


1’ll prescribe for you riding, and sailing, and such; 
And, ’bove all things, you never must study too much! 


When I’m a man! 


Eighth Boy.—When I'm a man, a man, 
I’ll be a minister, if Ican.— and / can! 
And, once in a while, a sermon I’ll make 
That can keep little boys and girls awake. 
For, oh, dear me! if the ministers knew 
How glad we are when they do get through ! 
When I’m a man! 


Ninth Boy.—When I’m a man, a man, 
A teacher I’Il be, if I can, — and 7 can! 
1’ll sing to my scholars, fine stories I ’l] tell, 
1’1l show them pictures, and, — well, — ah, well, 


They shall have some lessons, —I s’pose they ought; 


But oh, I shall make them so very short! 
When I’m a man! 


Tenth Boy.—When I’m a man, a man, 
1’ll be School Committee, if I can, — and / can ! 
’Bout, once a week I ’1l come into school, 

And say, “ Miss Teacher, I’ve made a rule, 

That boys and girls need a great deal of play: 

You may give these children a holiday!” 
When I’m a man! 


Eleventh Boy.—When I’m a man, a man, 
I'll be President, if I can, —and / can / 
My uncles and aunts are a jolly set, 
And I'll have them all in my cabinet! 
I shall live in the White House. I hope you all 
When you hear I’m elected, will give me a call. 
When I’m a man! 


All in Concert.—When we are men, are men, 
I hope we shall do great things, — and then, 
Whatever we do, this thing we say, 
We'll do our work in the very best way. 
And you shall see, if you know us then, 
We'll be good and honest and useful men; 
When we are men! 
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Zindergarten Gessenger, 1876. 


EDITED BY E. P. PEABODY. 


LETTER TO THE “ BOSTON MEETING OF KINDER- 
GARTNERS,” 


AT 98 CHESTNUT STREET, TUESDAY, MAY 2D, 


Philadelphia, 141 North 20th St. 

My Dear Friend's :—Y ou will like to hear the details of my visit. 
ation. The first object, of course, was to see the kindergarten at 
the Northern Home, which we hope to show fo the world at the 
women’s pavilion of the Centennial Exposition. 

This idea was my own, At every world’s fair, since the first, 
there have been attempts to make known the kindergarten system. 
Mrs. Kraus (then Miss Boelte) and Mr. Hoffman exhibited the 
materials of occupation, and the work done, at London in 1852. 
But I thought it would be much more satisfactory if the children 
could be seen at their work and play, just as they are seen by those 
who go into the kindergartens as visitors, One visit gives more 
comprehension of the system than much talk about it; and the 
mere exhibition of the work often gives the false impression that the 
object aimed at in the kindergarten is an accumulation of pretty 
things, made by the children; while, in fact, this is but subsidiary 
to the real olject, viz., the development of the child’s character 
and mind, by making his activity a productive and artistic process, 
and giving him language to express naturally and perfectly what 
he feels and dues, by talking with him about it while he works. 


The children of a kindergarten, taught in the right way,—4#. ¢., 


in the order, etc., that Froebel directed, are so absorbed in their 
work and play, which they so thoroughly enjoy, that they become 
quite unconscious of spectators, The joy of success precludes the 
thought of self;—they act for the joy of acting, as the bird sings. 
When this is #o¢ the character of the kindergarten, it is because the 
method of action, and the motives of action, are not Froebel’s ; 
and the kindergartner must infer that she has substituted her own 
self-will for order, which is the “ first law” identical with /Ae wi// of 
the Father, which is to be “ done on earth as it is done in heaven,” 
if we would have His “ kingdom come.” There is no true child- 
culture which is not the dawning of the kingdom of heaven on 
earth (as Christ intimated—more and more definitely toward the 
close of his ministry), 

The impression made on the mind of Mrs. L. M. Child, ex- 
pressed in a letter that I published some extracts from in the Ain- 
dergarten Messenger (in which she spoke ofthe visit she made to the 
Sailors’ Orphan Home on Staten Island), was, as you may remem- 
ber, of the absorption of the children in their ‘ little arrangements’ 
and ‘ orderly occupations,’ which made them unconscious of the 
“presence of the lookers-on, who often thronged the room. They 
found their motive, and the object of their activity, so entirely in 
the instinct and success of their activity, that they were taken out 
of themselves, She saw that this was proof of the truth of Froebel’s 
processes, and that they were put on the lines of natural law. The 
children of the poor and neglected would demonstrate this most 
clearly, for the very reason that they were not petted and indulged 
in their caprices, or stimulated by the artificial motive of making an 
appearance, as the children of society are. Even the latter, when jn 

, the full tide of kindergarten activity, under the direction of one 
who understands Froebel’s grand proposition, “ Man is a creative 
being,” are made to forget themselves, and know nothing but ¢he 
rhythmical law of activity which is at the bottom of every kinder- 
garten-play, whether movement-play or sedentary fancy work, 
They are so busy—eyes, hands, and thought—with what they are 
doing, that they do not feel “the weight of chance desires,” or the 
burden of their own individuality ; being lifted up by companion- 
ship into those universal characteristics of human nature, which are 
its healthy instincts. 

In the best appointed orphanages, the children have a dreary 
experience, from want of that motherly love which instinctively 
Plays with children, and favors their play; and, even when it is 
limited and crossed by the defects of the mothers’ characters, does 
manifest, in some degree, that uncalculating infinite love, which 
“ giveth, upbraiding not,” and irrespective of the child’s conduct, 
Nothing can in any degree supply the place of this, but the infinite 
charity, such as it is in Froebel, and which he awakens in his true 
disciples, who will every day give a few hours of tender considera- 
tion, sympathetic furthering of their fancies, at the same time giv- 
ing order and method to their play. By encouraging and calling 
forth their instinct for motion, construction, representation, and 
rhythm, whether of motion, sound, or symmetry of form, produced 
by themselves, the three hours of kindergarten life every day become 
a truly heavenly experience, during which they learn to appreciate 
and love order and work ; while ill-temper, obstinacy, and self-will 
are melted down, and they surrender themselves freely to the kin- 
dergarten, in a loving faith, which shall gradually be changed into 
faith in our Father in heaven, when all their things shall be re- 
ferred to Him, connected by means of their little hymns and songs, 
that refer every good gift to the ever-present Father in heaven, 
whom the happy heart recognizes in its joy and love as soon as 
He is named, and especially when the name is connected by asso- 
ciation with the beauty of nature and joy of life. 

Therefore have I been so strong in my faith and purpose, that 
a class of orphans should be prepared for the Centennial Exposi- 
tion, to demonstrate to spectators—though unconsciously—that 


Froebel’s principle is the perfect mother’s love and wisdom embodied 
in the kindergarten method. 

The fact has abundantly fortified my faith. The children of 
Miss Burritt’s class, at the Northern Home in Philadelphia (which 
consists of about twenty little ones, now between four and six years 
old) were—when she first took them—without a smile. The first 
day, all her invitations to play, and expressions of love and tender- 
ness, failed to elicit any expression of confidence. She said that in 
a wide and long experience, she never before saw children whom 
she could not make smile. The second day, however, she found 
she had make an impression the first day, for they came more will- 
ingly and less fearfully into the room ; and, in the course of a week, 
the poor little hearts filled with joy and gratitude, and better confi- 
dence in her good faith; and they were joyously obedient to 
every suggestion, or tried to be. It was such a commentary on 
Froebel’s principle,—that the heart needs only to be awakened by 
love to enlighten the mind and lead it out into nature. Miss Bur- 
ritt surrounded them with pretty things—a live bird for them to 
feed, and flowers for them to water,—made having a good time, 
and helping one another to have a good time, their whole business, 
regulating their movements with music, teaching the words of the 
songs which directed the plays. Think of inserting the experience 
of such a three hours into the dark framework of orphanage life ! 
It is not yet nine months,—and what a contrast to that first day ! 


She had told them about the good old man who loved children, 
and gave them the kindergarten; and also she showed them a 
photograph of my old phiz, and told them I had sent her to make 
a kindergartner for them, They all wanted to have iny photo- 
graph in their hands, and to kiss it; and when I appeared, the 
other morning, at the door, they recognized me at once, and all the 
children rose in their seats and stretched out their arms, repeat- 
ing my name with sweet, joyful tones, and illuminated faces, so that 
there was nothing for it but to go round and kiss them all, and re- 
ceive in return hugs and kisses, 

I then went and sat down by Miss Burritt, and she said, ‘“‘ What 
shall we sing?” One said, and the others echoed, “ Sing praises,” 
(which is the refrain of one of their hymns) ; and it was sung with a 
will! Then one and another was called on to name a song, and 
the best was one which required them to stand up and make various 
gymnastic motions. During this whole time, all the little beaming 
eyes were fixed on me; and some ladies, who had come with me, 
said it was one of the most beautiful sights they ever saw—this 
spontaneous and unexpected expression of their love and joy. 


They then subsided into silence at the clap of Miss Burritt’s 
hand; and she said, “ Who will help me?” and from the many 
who stretched out their hands, she selected two, who began at 
each end, and distributed the third gift, which was to be put one 
inch from the edge of the table, and adjusted very carefully on the 
line. Then to the words, one, two, three, they turned over their 
boxes, and took out the covers simultaneously, and proceeded to 
show the divided cube. Then the usual questions were asked and 
answered, and they counted, and pointed to the several sides, cur- 
ners, edges, with as much interest as if it was the first time they had 
done it. She then gave directions by which they made the chair, 
putting the two upper front blocks on the back ones. And imme- 
diately they all cried out, ‘‘ Grandpapa’s chair,” and began to sing. 

“ Grandpapa’s hair is very white, 
And grandpapa walks but slow ; 

He likes to sit still in his easy chair, 
While the children come and go. 

‘Hush ! play quietly’ ; says mamma, 
‘Let nobody trouble dear grandpapa’ !” 

One of the boys remarked, “ My grandfather does not walk 
slow, but very fast.” 

It was amusing to see how dramatic these children were, and 
how softly they said 4ush/ Miss Burritt promised to give me the 
whole song, which is five or six verses, and by means of which 
she has been able to inspire the children with a reverent tender- 
ness and respect for age, which is the maturity of religion. 


While the dictating of forms was going on, I observed that the 
children were very quiet, waiting obediently for the next word. 
She dictated only a few forms. The great chair was divided into two. 
The blocks were built into a long wall, a high wall, two towers, and 
one tower, very high indeed, requiring much care to make. She 
went round examining minutely, if the blocks were exactly on the 
lines, and she said that the children had acquired the greatest taste 
for precision, Wha an invaluable habit of mind for these future 
laborers, or indeed for any body! After not more than ten m'n- 
utes of this minutely ordered work, she said, “‘ Now you may in- 
vent what you please.” They all immediately cried out, “I will 
make something for Miss P ”; and one made me a chair, 
another a house, another a bath, another a well, another a gown 
with sleeves, etc. ; and as I went round to sge the things, they 
explained them, and changed them, and made different things ; show- 
ing an activity of fancy which was marvelous to see, Miss Burritt 
talked with them about the things they made, suggesting compari- 
sons, and giving information on really important matters. They 
sang songs, now and then, which were suggested by the conversa- 
tion, or by what some one made. In these songs all joined, sus- 
pending their building operations meanwhile. 

After this, the cubes were formed again, the boxes put and shut 
up, and adjusted in just the right place—handy to be taken off by 
the child chosen to help Miss Burritt collect and put them away. 


I never saw such exact order in any kindergarten, or that was so 


voluntary and so enthusiastic. Then Miss Burritt, after all had 
risen and put their chair close up to the table, took the hand of 
one child, and singing, “ Follow, follow, follow me,” they marched 
out in single file into a large dormitory, in whose area there was 
ample space to play. And here again I was struck with the per- 
fect combination of the most exact order with the most joyous en- 
ergy of motion and happy faces, as they sang at the top of their 
voices, and made the motions of the plays. 

The chief play was new to me, and it was so simple and pretty, 
and they enjoyed it so much, that I will tell it to you. They all 
stood round in the ring, and Miss Burritt asked who wanted to be 
chickadees? A great many hands went up, and she chose four 
children, who went into the center and sat down on their heels, 
Then the rest, dancing round them, sang : 

Chilly little chickadees, 
Sitting in a row, 

Chilly little chicadees 
Buried in the snow! 

Dori’t you find it very cold 
For your little feet ? 


Don’t you find it hard to get 
Anything to eat? 


Here they all stop, and one alone sings : 


Hungry little chickadees 
Would you like some bread ? 

I will give you all you want, 

Or some seeds instead, 
Anything you like to eat 

You shall have it free, 
Every morning, every night, 

If you come to me, 

At these words of invitation, the chickadees hup up to the child, 
who seems to scatter crumbs, and make the motions of picking 
them up to eat, while the whole circle dances round them, singing : 

Jolly little chigkadees, 
Have you had enough ? 
Don’t forget to come again, 
When the weather’s rough ! 


Then all let go hands and make the motion of good-bye, singing : 
’ Bye, ’bye, happy little birds ! 
Off the wee things swarm, 
Flying through the driving snow, 
Singing in the storm. 
And the little chickadees jump up and run outside, flapping their 
arms for wings. 

Of course this play was done four times, as all the children 
wanted to take their turn to be chickadees ; and she says there is 
no play of which the children are more fond. They all sing, and 
all had the words by heart. Miss Burritt says she has taught 
them fifty-two songs and hymns that they can all say perfectly and 
understand. 

They then went back to their tables and desks, singing the purl- 
ing river, and taking hold of hands to personate it ; and a plate of 
quartered oranges was handed round, and each had two quarters 
for their luncheon, Sometimes they each have an apple. There 
is always some fruit, cheap enough to be had, and it is the must 
refreshing and healthy luncheon, 

(To be continued.) 


RAILROAD SONG.* 


(Translated by Mr. and Mrs. W. N. Hamman, Milwaukee, from Koehler's 
Bewegungsspiele.”’) 


Children.—Children, children, quick ! make speed ! 
To the railroad we’ll proceed. 
Loco.—Tchoo ! tchoo! tchoo! tchoo! etc, 


IL 
Hasten, or we’ll be too late, 
For the steam-car will not wait. 
Loco.—T choo! etc. 
Ill. 
Now the depot is in view ; 
Soon the train will be here, too. 
Loco.—Tchoo ! etc. 
IV. 
Dear conductor, tell us, do: 
May we take a ride with you? 
Loco.—T choo ! etc. 
Conductor.— Room enough for you, and more ; 
All aboard the train at four.” 
Loco.—Tchoo ! etc. 
VI. 
Children.—Hear | it strikes—one, two, three, four, — - 
And the train will wait no more. 
Loco.—Tchoo! etc, 


VIL. 
Now look sharp, and use your feet, 
Or you will not get a seat. 
Loco.—Tchoo ! etc. 


* Some children make an arch with their arms, representing the depot; two or 
more represent locomotives; one, the conductor. The first four stanzas are 
sung by the remaining children, marching around the room; the fifth is sung by 
the conductor; the sixth and seventh, by the children again; at the close of the 


seventh, they hasten up behind the locomotives, and the train starts faster and 
faster, etc. ‘The puffing at the close of each stanza, is the business of the chil- 
dren who represent the ves. 


The noblest prayer is when one evermore 
Grows inly liker that he kneels before. 


— From thc German. 


| 
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STATE DEPARTMENTS room. Every attention has been paid to ventilation, light, and MASSACHUSETTS. 
— . comfort. Berkshire County Teachers’ Association. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. — The friends of Hon. Wilson Palmer, superintendent of| The Berkshire County Teachers’ Asscciation, will meet in the chapel of the 


NASHUA. — For the Nashua school report we are indebted to 
Hon. John H. Goodale, superintendent, It is an exceedingly in- 
teresting report. With improved facilities for education, we look 
for great things in Nashua. We cannot forbear making a few 
quotations : 

“Tf, as will sometimes happen with the most skillful management, corporal 
punishment becomes unavoidable as a last resort, even then the guilty culprit 
should be dealt with ‘more in sorrow than in anger.’ Yet the operation should 
not be a trifling one to the offender. It should be an event in his history to date 
from, and to be remembered. He should, in after years, when clothed in his 
right mind, look back upon it as the time when the devil was cast out of him, 
and a better and truer life commenced within him.” 

“* We are fu'ly aware that it is uttering a stale complaint to allude to the waste 
from irregularity by pupils. But the fact exists, and for it parents are mainly re- 
sponsible. It is marvelous what a number of birthday anniversaries, marriages, 
and special occasions occur, in some families, as an excuse for keeping their chil- 
dren from school. The parent sends an excuse, but in reaiity it is no excuse. 
The child is injured by the loss, the teacher is baffled and overworked, and, 
worst of all, the whole class suffers. 

“Objection is sometimes made to some of the branches prescribed, that they 
are not sufficiently practical; that they have no reference to the business of every- 
day life. We might reply, however, with entire truth, that every study which re- 
quires mental exertion is a practical one. Besides, the school pursuits of our 
children should be fitted not only to increase their money-making power, but 
also to widen the range of their vision, and to multiply the sources of their hap- 
Pines. 

“ The indifference of many parents in regard to the habits of their children is 
unaccountable. They attribute to Providence what results from their own neg- 
ligence. When food, exercise, and rest are taken in due proportions — when the 
brain is not exhausted by the continual whirl of excitement caused by sensational 
reading and the round of nightly amusements — when active manual labor is not 
considered uafashionable — when pure air and sunshine are regarded as essential 
to animal as to vegetable growth, the instances of weak and disordered nerves 
and broken constitutions will be rare. Let the laws of health be obeyed, and the 
amount of study in our schools may be igcreased instead of diminished without 
injury. Good scholarship and good health are by no means incompatible.’’ 

— Hon. John W. Simonds, state superintendent, has sent us a 
very important document from his office, it being circular No. 15, 
addressed to the superintending school committee. It treats of 
the examination of teachers. He urges that they be in part writ- 
ten, and he publishes a list of questions prepared for the exam- 
ination of candidates for certificates of graduation from the first 
course at the normal school. The following are some of the top- 
ics considered: Organization of schools, written programmes, 
text-books, spelling, writing, apparatus, books of reference, ab- 
senteeism, and educational meetings. He also suggests certain 
publications as useful for teachers and committees, among which is 
the NEw-ENGLAND JoURNAL. He names three grand objects to 
be attained in improving the work of publi¢ education: efficient 
teachers, general and regular attendance, and efficient supervision. 


— There will an examination of all young men who may desire 
to compete for the nomination of cadet midshipman for the Third 
Congressional District in the naval academy at Annapolis, at 
Nash’s hotel, West Lebanon, on the j6th day of June next, at 2 
o’clock p.m. The examination is confined to arithmetic, geogra- 
phy, grammar, reading, and spelling. Unusual proficiency in 
arithmetic will be allowed to count in favor of the candidate in 
case of a slight deficiency in other subjects. Every candidate 
must be physically sound, well formed, and of robust constitution, 
at least five feet high, and between fourteen and eighteen years of 
age at the time of his examination for admission to the academy. 
A competent and honorable committee will conduct the examina- 
tion at West Lebanon, and their action will be ratified by Hon. 
H. W. Blair, representative from the Third Congressional Dis- 
trict. 

— Thanks to Professor Orcutt for a copy of the Zi/den Enter- 
prise, a paper published tri-annually by the senior class of Tilden 
Seminary, at West Lebanon. It is a credit to the institution. 
We notice an interesting article entitled “Centennial Reminis- 
cences,” prepared for the Educational Bureau, at Washington, D. 
C., the same being made up of short sketches of the North Gran- 
ville (N. Y.), West Brattleboro (Vt.), and Tilden Seminaries. 
Professor Orcutt is a veteran in the service. We wish him many 
more prosperous years. Commencement exercises will be at- 
tended on the week beginning with the Sabbath, June 11th, con- 
tinuing through Thursday evening, the 15th, when the address of 
President Hulbert will be delivered and the diplomas conferred. 


— Notwithstanding the voters of Keene, in Dist. No. 10 decided, 
by a vote of 20 to 1, not to build a new school house, the pruden- 
tial committee have done a good job at repairing. The inside pre- 
sents quite a pleasant appearan The walls have been papered, 
a new book-case furnished for the library, and, best of all, a new 
“ Webster’s Unabridged.” The teacher and pupils have furnished 
various mottoes and pictures, and the superintendent a set of an- 
atomical charts and a terrestrial globe. 


— The dedication of the Hobbs school-house took place at 
North Hampton, Thursday evening, April 27. A very large audi- 
ence was present, numbering at least eight hundred people. The 
building is two story, built of brick, at a cost of some $1 5,000, 
and is constructed in the most thorough and workmanlike manner. 
The first story is divided into two rooms, one for the primary, and 
the other for the grammar school, containing 40 and 54 seats re- 
spectively. The cellar is cemented, and the whole structure heated 
by a furnace. The second story is to be used as a public hall, and 
is 45 by 75 feet, exclusive of the stage, dressing room, and cook 


schools in Oitumwa, Iowa, will be pleased to learn that many of 
the leading journals and educators of that State are urging his 
name as a candidate for the position of State superintendent of 
public instruction. Mr. Palmer is a native of Candia, a former 
member of Pembroke Academy, and a graduate of Dartmouth 
College. Success to the New-Hampshire “ boy.” a 

PLyMouTH.—Dr. A. H. Crosby recently gave a lecture in Nor- 
mal School Hall, his subject being “ New-Hampshire Birds and 
their ways.” The doctor illustrated his subject with numerous 
specimens of birds. . . . Miss Clay, a normal-school gradu- 
ate, proposes to teach a primary school in this village, commenc- 
ing about the middle of May. . . . Miss Flanders will com- 
mence the summer term of school for young ladies next week. 

PETERBOROUGH.—The district schools commenced on Monday, 
May 1. Miss Fannie Washburn has charge of the primary, Miss 
Maria Chase the intermediate, and Miss H. A. Robbe the gram- 
mar departments. 

— The graded-school enterprise in Oxford sticks a little. Prof. 
E. H. Trickey is doing finely at the academy. 

— The summer term of the academy at New Hampton com- 
menced on April 23, with about seventy-five students. 

— The tenth year of Coe’s Northwood Academy closes Tues- 
day, May 16, with an address from Hon. James W. Patterson. 

— Mrs. J. C. Peaslee has been appointed superintending school 
committee in Danville. 

— The school board of Nashua has decided to make the com- 
ing Decoration Day (May 30) a holiday for the schools. 


VERMONT. 

WE take great pleasure in placing before the readers of the 
JouRNAL the following discriminating eulogy of one of the truest 
friends education ever had in our State, who has just gone to his 
rest. It is written by one who has done, and is still doing, so 
much in the cause of true culture, and who, we hope, may continue 
his work for many long years, — President Buckham, of the Uni- 
versity of Vermont: 

Died, in Florida, of consumption, John Sullivan Adams, for 
many years secretary of the board of education of Vermont. 
This announcement, we venture to say, will bring sorrow to every 
Vermonter who reads it in this JouRNAL, and to very many out- 
side of the State. Mr. Adams was a remarkable man. He inher- 
ited strong qualities from his father, a rough courage, impetuous 
zeal, deep loves and hatreds. He was a ready and apt speaker, 
could gather and interest larger audiences than any man of his 
time in Vermont, and was capable, on occasion, of a real elo- 
quence which few public men can approach. He knew the people 
of Vermont thoroughly — knew how to manage them for their own 
good. He could argue, flatter, scold, ridicule, according as the 
needs were, and rarely failed to make his hearers see as he saw, 
feel as he felt. On the organization of the board of education, in 
1856, Mr. Adams was appointed secretary, and threw himself into 
pioneer work, which was then most needed, and for which he was 
admirably fitted, with all the ardor of an enthusiast. In this work 
he labored eleven years, with the greatest energy and the most 
useful results to the school system of Vermont. The State owes 
to few of the public men whe have devoted themselves to her 
highest interests a greater debt of gratitude than to Mr. Adams. 
The city of Burlington, which was his residence for most of his 
life, has named one of its public schools after him. The State, 
which recognized his services but scantily while he was giving the 
best part of his life to her interests, ought now to perpetuate his 
memory by attaching his name to some great public benefaction in 
aid of popular education. . 

— The Lyndon public schools commenced last Monday, Miss 
Mary Parker, from St. Johnsbury Academy, teaching the higher de- 
partment, and Miss Stevens, of Lyndon, the primary. Mr. Stock- 
bridge, Mr. Brown’s scholarly and successful assistant at Lyndon 
institution, has closed his labors here, and proposes taking a 
course of study on the continent of Europe. Those interested in 
the academy will regret his departure from our midst. His suc- 
cessor, Mr. Nason, has entered upon his duties. 


BRATTLEBORO. — Rev. Father Lane, whose difficulty with the 
Brattleboro school trustees resulted in the withdrawal of all the 
Catholic children, has erected a two-story wooden building and 
fitted it up with all modern conveniences, at a cost of $3,300. It 
is built in the rear of his former residence and opposite his 
church, and is one of the handsomest school buildings in Brat- 
tleboro. 

BURLINGTON.—The convent of the Sisters of Mercy now being 
completed on St. Paul street, Burlington, is a very fine building. 
The interior is finished with ash and black walnut. The entire 
cost of the building, with furniture, must reach $15,000, and it will 
prove an ornament to the city. 

— The normal school, at Johnson, numbered about 25 this last 
quarter, a large number of the scholars having left to teach during 
the summer. 

— Here are a few words arranged for spelling : Hire, higher, 
liar, lyre, lier, dyer, acquire, irony; rose, knows, beaux, toes, froze, 
owes, osier, cosy; use, ewes, news, lose, twos, ooze, views, bruise, 
choose, usury, woos, accrues, fuze; seed, recede, exceed, super- 


sede, sedate, sea-dog, Seidlitz, ceding, cedar. 


First Congregational Church, Pittsfield, Mass., Friday and Saturday, May 26 


and 27, 1376. 
PROGRAMME. 
10 a, m.—Introductory Exercises. 
10:30 — Discussion, ** Writing vs. Printing in Primary Schools.’”? Opened by 
H. M. Harrington, of North Adams. ; : 
11:30, — Address by G. A. Walton, of Westfield. Subject: * Method in Ed- 
ucation. 
2 p. m. — Discussion, “Drawing in Our Public Schools.” George H. Cary 
and Rev. ©. V. Spear, of Pittsfield. : 
3,—Address, by Rev. L. Pratt, of North Adams. Subject, ** The Study of Ex. 
ression. 
4,—Discussion, * Sympathy in the School.” Miss L. B. White, of Stockbridge. 
4:30,—Appointment ot Committee on Nominations and Resolutions. 
7,—Lecture by Rev. A. D Mayo, of Springfield. Subject, ‘* History and Pa- 
triotism in Common Schools.” s 
8:30—Address by Hon. J. White, Secretary of the Board of Education. 
SATURDAY. ‘ 
9, a. m.—Class Exercise in Music, by L. V. Barnard, of Pittsfield; followed by 
a discussion on Music in Common Schools by A. Rice, of Lee. 
10,—Discussion, ** Natural History in our Public Schools.’’ H. H. Ballard, of 
. Lenox, and G. A. Walton, of Westfield. a 
11,—Discussion, Literature and Methods of ‘Teaching.” B. M. Hill, of Stock- 
bridge, and George F. Mills, of South Williamstown.” 
12 m.,—Feport of committees and miscellaneous business. 4 
Members desiring free eatertainment are requested to send their names to 
Albert S'olman, be ore May 22d. ‘The railroads offer free return tickets to 
points within the county. School committees are requested to favor the ends of 
the meeting by allowing and urging the attendance of teachers. Let every 
teacher of Berkshire respond heartily to this call of the centennial year. 
M, Kina, Secretary. A D. Miner, President, 


Hampden County Teachers’ Association. 

The twenty-ninth annual meeting of the Hampden County Teachers’ Associ- 
ation will be held in High School Hall, on State street, Springfield, Mass., Fri- 
day and Saturday, May 19th and 2oth, 1876. 

FRIDAY, 9 O'CLOCK, A. M. 

1. Opening Exercises. 

2. Discussion: topic, What should be the methods of instruction in Compo- 
sition, or the expression of thought in writing? L. H. Marvel, Holyoke; Jas, 
Tufts, Monson; Sarah Kneil, Westfield; W. R. Burrington, Chicopee; Mrs, 
Geo. A. Walton, Westfield. ’ re 

3. Discussion: topic, Shou'd the methods of instruction in our primary and 
grammar schools be occupied as much with the reasons of things as with facts 
and processes? E. A. Hubbard, Springfield; M. C. Stebbins, Springfield; J. 
W. Dickinson, Westfield; Miss Ellen F. Quimby, Springfield; Miss Helen M. 
Joslin, Chicopee. 

FRIDAY, 2 P. M. 

1. Discussion: topic, What should be taught in Geography, and what should 
be the plan of instruction ? . Stone, Springfield; J. D. Stratton, Spring- 
field; Miss Myra F. Holman, Springfield. 

2. Discussion : topic, What should be the teacher’s prominent aims and meth- 
ods in school instrec'ion? W. W. Colburn, Springfield; A. E. Gibbs, West- 
field; Rev. L. H. Cone, Springfield; Miss Julia Noble, Wesifield; Miss Elien 
M. Strickland, Springfield. 

8 o’CLock, P M. — Lecture by Rev. A. D. Mayo. Subject, “Beauty in the 
School Roum,” 

SATURDAY, 8:30, A. M. 

1. Report of nominating committee and election of officers. 

2. Discussion: topic, What is the best method of cultivating and strengthen- 
ing the memory? Charles Hammond, Monson; H. B. Richardson, Springfield; 
Rev. > A ellows, Wilbraham; Rev. J. W. Harding, Longmeadow ; J. N. Holt, 
Springfield. 

Report of committee on resolutions and miscellaneous business. 

Board can be obtained at the Union House for $1.50 per day; single meals, 
go cents. The secretary will furnish free return ticketsto teachers coming over 


the Boston and Albany railr 
J. G. Scott, Secretary. E. W. Norwoon, President. 


New-England Association of School Superintendents.. 


The next semi-annual meeting will be held in the rooms of the school com= 
mittee, City Hall, Boston, on Friday, May 26, 1876, beginning at 9:30, a. m. 

Exercises: — The presentation and discussion of the following topics and of 
others that may be suggested : 
1. The King and the Schoolmaster: a history of the Prussian Schools. Fran- 
cis W. Parker, of Quincy, Mass. — 

2. To what extent are the calamities of the times just! chergpehle to our pre- 
vai'ing systems of education? Ephraim Hunt, of Portland, Me. 
3. What should be attempted in teaching Geography, and what kind of Meth- 
= esse be used? A. P. Stone, of Springfield, and H. F. Harrington, of New 

edford. 

All school superintendents in New England are cordially invited to be present 
and participate in the discussions. 


For the committee of arrangements, Avucustus D. Smatt, Sec’y. 


SPRINGFIELD.—Superintendent Stone calls the attention of prin 
cipals and teachers of the Springfield public schools, to the fol- 
lowing directions, among others, for their guidance: No orders 
for books for pupils should be sent to the superintendent until the 
parent or guardian of such pupils has been notified that the books 
are needed. Supplies for the use of teachers should be ordered 
by principals only. When difficulty is experienced in carrying out 
the course of study, consult the principal or superintendent at the 
earliest opportunity. Be guided by the spirit of the course rather 
than by the letterof it. Preserve carefully, for one year at least, all 
written excuses, transfer certificates, cards of adz ission, and 
written communications from parents. Globe and color charts 
should be kept covered so as to exclude light and dust. Look 
well to the health of pupils. 


ScHOOL Booxs.—Governor Rice has approved the new act in 
relation to text-bouks in the public schools, and it is now in force. 
Under its provisions the school committee shall direct what books 
shall be used, and shall prescribe as far as is practicable the 
course of studies and exercises in the schools. A change of 
book may be made by a two-third vote of the whole committee, 
provided notice of such proposed change has been made at a pre- 
vious meeting of the board; and if any change is thus made, each 
pupil then belonging to the public schools, requiring the substi- 
tuted book, shall be furnished by the school committee at the ex- 
pense of the town or city. 

ROCKLAND.—The school committee of Rockland are, Dr. J. C. 
Gleason, chairman, elected for one year; Franklin Poole, Esq., 
for two years; and Mr. Clarence E. Wheeler, recently elected for 
three years. Mr. Wheeler will retain his position in the North 
Avenue grammar school. The board have again secured the ser- 
vices of Mr. Louis A. Pratt in the Water street school, and Mr. 
Albert Stetson in the high school. These three are the only gen- 
tlemen teachers employed in town, and it was at one time feared 
that Mr. Pratt and Mr. Stetson were both about to leave us. 


EASTHAMPTON.—The high-school girls have organized a cen- 


tennial base-ball club, and have already been challenged. The 
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scholars of the high and grammar schools, to the number of 80, | State Normal school, $10,000. For traveling expenses for the pu- 


chartered a special train on the first, and went Maying. The 
students have chosen Seaver and Parkhurst of ’76, and Beadle 
of ’77, a committee to arrange for athletic exercises at commence- 
ment. 

WILLISTON SEMINARY is fortunate in the selection which its 
trustees have just made, of Rev. James M. Whiton, of Lynn, as 
its principal. He is a son of the late James M. Whiton of this 
city, and a graduate of Yale in the class of 1853, and of the Bos- 
ton Latin School class of 1848. Soon after graduating he became 


rector of the Hopkins Grammar School, at New Ilaven, and sub-|. 


sequently taught ithe high school at Worcester. For several 
years he was pastor of the North Congregational Church in Lynn. 
IIe is one of the best classical scholars in the country, and is the 
author of several text-books, which have been adopted in many of 
the leading institutions of the country. With his successful expe- 
rience as a teacher, his wide culture, and sound judgment, he can 
hardly fail of filling his new position in a manner creditable to 
himself and which will result in the promotion of the best inter- 
ests of the seminary. 

— The water commissioners are introducing water into the high- 
school building, at Northampton. 

— The last annual report of the school committee of Newton 
is at hand. The superintendent, Mr. H. M. Willard, has contrib- 
uted a most valuable and interesting report of educational progress 
in this flourishing city. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE.— We condense the following from a report in the 
Providence Yournal :— 

Public Hearing on Public Schools.—The joint special committee 
of the city council to examine into the management of the public 
schools of this city, held a public meeting in the common-council 
chamber recently, at which there was a fair attendance of ladies 
and gentlemen. 

After an invitation was given to all present to express their 
views upon the subject, Mr. James Snow, Jr., said he had been in- 
formed that pupils were not reviewed in the grammar school in 
the English branches, when admitted to the high school, and were 
netably deficient in such studies when they graduated from the 
high school. To this Superintendent Leach replied that it was 
part of the school system to have such reviews, and it was the 
teacher’s fault if it was not done. 

Mr. Samuel H. Wales claimed that the State had no right to 
give children any more than a common English education ; favored 
shortening the term of study in the high school to three years, 
and opposed a system which required so many hours of study out 
of school in order for the pupils to keep up with their classes. 

Dr. Timothy Newell spoke against admitting children to public 
schools under seven years of age, and favored half-time schools 
for young children, the time taken from the mental to be devoted 
to their physical education. 

Superintendent Leach*thought that pupils were admitted to pri- 
mary schools at too early an age, and favored shorter sessions and 
more intermissions in all primary schools. 

Mr. Robinson favored less hours and less severe restrictions 
and rules for the primary schools. 

Mayor Doyle spoke against the present system of primary and 
intermediate schools, especially the crowding of such large num- 
bers of small children into three-story school-houses, and the min- 
gling of these two classes together. 

Mrs. E. K. Churchill spoke briefly but earnestly in favor of half- 
time schools for all grades, and especially for primary and inter- 
mediate scholars. She also advocated the appointment of a med- 
ical inspector for all the schools to furnish all pupils with sufficient 
pure air, and other needed sanitary rules and regulations. Many 
noble women in our schools were slowly wearing out their lives 
trying to teach too many scholars, too long at a time, ina poisoned 
atmosphere. 

Ex-Mayor E. P. Knowles warmly seconded Mrs. Churchill’s re- 
marks and suggestions. 

After this general discussion of the subject, with frequent cate- 
gorical and colloquial interludes, the meeting was adjourned. 


PAWTUCKET.—The trustees of the free public library have 
elected Wiliiam F. Sayles, president, and William R. Sayles, sec- 
retary. The library isto be ready for the use of the public as 
soon as the catalogue is completed. Rules and regulations have 
been adopted, which provides that the library shall be open on 
week days from 3.00 to 9.00 p. m., and books may be taken under 
proper restrictions by all the inhabitants of the town, known as 
proper persons to use them, without charge, except when retained 
beyond a reasonable time. 

LittLe Compron.—A normal graduate, Miss Ella Saunders, 
has been secured for the school in district No.6. Term com- 
menced Monday, May 8th. 

Newrort.—A lot has been purchased of William H. Ashhurst 
containing about 20,000 square feet, on Cranston avenue, for 
$5,000. This purchase is to be the site for the new school-house, 
for which the people voted to expend $18,000. 

STATE APPROPRIATIONS FOR EDUCATION FOR YEAR ENDING 
APRIL 30, 1877.—For public schools, $90,000, to be paid as here- 
tofore, $27,000 on and after July 15, 1876, and the residue on and 
after December 31, 1876. For the support of the Rhode Island 


pils of the State Normal School, $1,500. For teachers’ institutes, 
for defraying the expenses of procuring teachers and lecturers, to 
be holden under the direction of the commissioner of public 
schools, $500. 

— The committee on education has been instructed by the city 
council to report plans for a new high-school building, to cost not 
over $100,000. Practical builders think this sum ample for the 
wants of this school. . . . The summer term of eight weeks 
commenced on Monday, Istinst. This term closes the school year. 
- » A-conundrum the school committee cannot answer is, how 
to accommodate the pupils who will apply for admission to the 
high school next term. One huncred and seventy-five are expected 
to apply, while the graduating class will be less than sixty. The 
city council is asked for three additional rooms in the Fountain 
street school-house to accommodate this increase, and there is 
some talk of putting all the boys in this building and all the girls 
in the present high-school building, but the matter is not yet set- 
tled. . . . The schools are to be dismissed half an hour earlier 
than usual once a fortnight, to give the teachers an opportunity to 
take lessons in drawing. And there will not be a dissenting voice 
among the pupils. 

— We learn that the friends of the Providence Conference Sem- 
inary are making arrangements for a grand centennial re-union of 
the alumni at the seminary in East Greenwich, on the 14th day of 
June next. The alumni association, of which Rev. W. F. Malla- 
lieu, D.D., is president, is doing all in its power to make this oc- 
casion one of the most enjoyable, in which the former students of 
this time-honored institution have ever participated. Prominent 
friends of education from Khode Island and other States will be in 
attendance, and literary exercises of a high order will be provided. 
Abundant and varied vocal and instrumental music, under the di- 
rection of Dr. Tourjée, and an afternoon of social enjoyment and 
recreation may be counted upon. It is expected that those attend- 
ing will be favored with a reduction of fare on the railroads, and 
with entertainment while at the meeting; due announcement of 
which will be made. All persons who have ever been connected 
with the seminary as students or teachers are requested to send 
their names, at an early date, to Rev. S. F. Upham, D.D., 38 
Bromfield street, Boston. 

— Professor Diman, of Brown University, delivered the first of 
a series of historical lectures at the normal school, April 29, 
sketching the inception and rise of the Reformation, and the vari- 
ous causes contributing to this religious revolution which marked 
the sixteenth century. The lecture was very interesting, and was 
listened to by quite a large number of teachers and pupils. 

— The free library entertainment of East Greenwich, was a 
financial success. 

— The schools of Ashaway were closed three days of last week 
to enable the teachers to attend the institute at Hopkinton. A 
number of the older scholars passed a good examination and were 
given certificates of their ability as teachers. 

— The new school term, Portsmouth, commenced on Monday, 
the first inst., with these teachers: No. 1, George Hall; No. 2, 
Hannah C. Collins; No. 3, Mary Hall; No. 4, Sarah E. Roberts ; 
No. 5, Clara E. Dennis; No. 6, Cora Mitchell; No. 7, Emma 
Boyd. 


CONNECTICUT. 

New Lonpon. — Hon. Henry P. Haven, who died April 30th, 
was known throughout the State for his active interest in educa- 
tion. He had been, for many years, chairman of the New London 
school board, and the admirable efficiency of the schools of that 
town is, in part, the result of his endeavofs. He was continually 
devising measures for the benefit of those in any way associated 
with him. ®° He was prominent in religious beneficence, particu- 
larly in Sunday-school work, to which he gave much time and 
labor. He was an active member of a business firm, whose ships 
are well known in the North Pacific. He also participated in 
public life, having been mayor of New London, presidential elector, 
and, in 1873, a candidate for governor of Connecticut. His re- 
moval leaves a vacancy not easily to be filled. 

MIDDLETOWN.—The city schools closed April 28 for one week. 
The summer term began Monday, May 8, and will be eight weeks 
long. The annual examination will take place during the next 
term, and all scholars who wish to be promoted should attend. 
The 16th of June has been fixed as the date of the anniversary 
exercises and graduation of the senior class. The class numbers 
at present the same as last year, 24, but has a larger proportion in 
the classical course, and several in the commercial course. The 
young ladies of the course, 11 in number, have voted to wear cal- 
ico at graduation. 

SryMoUR. — The excellent practice of printing in the village 
paper, at the close of each month, the names of such scholars as 
have been neither absent nor tardy during the month, is main- 
tained in this town. The number of such pupils in March was 57 
out of 329 in attendance. The percentage of attendance for the 
month was 79 39- Few towns do better than this. 


ALBANY, N. Y.—Dedication of a High-School Hlouse.—The new 
high-school house at Albany, N. Y., was dedicated last Thursday, 
May 24, with the imposing ceremonies of which our friends in the 
capital and the Empire State are fond, and the occasion was wor- 


— — 


thy the demonstration. For the success of the effort to establish 
a free high school in Albany, may be said to close the argument 
concerning the support of the higher education by the State. 
Probably nowhere in the Northern States has the common-school 
system beaten up to success through more perilous straits than in 
the old land and the feudal Dutch settlements in the valley of the 
Hudson, Twenty years ago, Albany was a city of 70,000 people; 
but so powerful was the old prejudice of sectarian religious, and 
social caste, that only 2,500 children were found in all her public 
schools ; and no provision was made for the free higher education 
of boys and girls. But the great war of emancipation has over- 
turned a great deal beside slavery in the South. It set free the 
public opinion in the good old city of the Van Ranssellaers con- 
cerning education. The progress during the last ten years has 
been simply astonishing. At present the city has an effective 
board of education; a flourishing system of common schools, and 
a high school of 500 pupils. The new high school-house, dedi- 
cated last Thursday, is one of the finest buildings of the kind in 
America, and the school, under the professorship of Mr. I. E. 
Bradley, a very spirited institution. It may be safely assured 
that during the past 268 years every forcible argument against 
high-school instruction by the State has been presented in Albany, 
N. Y. The people have heard the reasonings of ecclesiasticai 
dignitaries, political strict constructionists, social alarmists, ard 
educational exclusives, and have replied by building, at a total ex- 
pense of probably $200,000, a high school-house, almost under 
the shadow of the new capitol. United States Commissioner 
Eaton was fitly present, and the occasion was one not to be for- 
gotten by every lover of the American system of free education 
on Centennial year. A. D. M. 


COLLEGES. 


AMHERST.—Commencement at the agricultural college will take 
place on Wednesday, June 21, when a class of 24 graduates. 
The Farnsworth prize declamations of the two lower classes occur 
Monday evening of that week; public examination of the gradu- 
ating class Tuesday morning for excellence in agriculture, and the 
usual address before the literary societies in the afternoon, by 
President Allen, of the Maine Agricultural College; and grand 
review before the governor, Wednesday morning. . . . The 
New York papers report that the proffered professorship of His- 
tory, Political Science, and International Law, in Columbia Col- 
lege, New York, comes to Prof. John W. Burgess, of Amherst 
College, with a salary of $7,500. He gets but $2,500 at Am- 
herst. . . Owing to the financial depression, the income of 
Amherst College will be seriously diminished this year. The 
Hitchcock fund of $100,000, the income of which is devoted to 
scholarships and professorships, will be wholly unproductive this 
year. The fund is invested in Ogdensburg and Lamoille Valley 
railroad bonds, which have already passed two dividends, and 
there is no prospect of immediate resumption. As a consequence, 
about fifty students who were the recipients of scholarships of $100 
each from this fund, are greatly embarrassed, and some fear they 
must leave the college. 


Turts.—Professor Dolbear has already received several appli- 
cations for his summer course in Physics, and the school promises 
to be a success. . . . A favorable reply has been received 
from the secretary of the Wesleyan University foot-ball club in 
answer to the challenge recently sent them, and a game will prob- 
ably be arranged. . . . The spring meeting of the Athletic 
Association will be held on Wednesday, May 24th. The usual 
contests will be held, and a lively competition is probable. 

WILLIAMS.—We have received a pamphlet, containing a list of 
the various contributions of the presidents and professors of this 
college to literature. It includes the well known works of Presi- 
dents Hopkins aad Alden, Professors Bascom and Tenney, and 
many others. 

— The annual junior exhibition of Dartmouth College came off 
last week, and in the evening there was a concert by the Germa- 
nia orchestra, of Boston, assisted by Mrs. Flora E. Barry, Mrs. 
Julia Houston West, W. H. Fessenden, and I. F. Rudolphsen. 


— Dr. T. Sterry Hunt has declined the professorship of Geol- 
ogy and Mineralogy in the University of Cincinnati, recently of- 
fered him by the board of trustees. 

— Mr. Martin E. McClary has been engaged as principal of the 
Malone (N. Y.) Academy, and will enter upon his duties at the 
opening of the next academic year. He succeeds Dr. Anmock, 
who has had charge of the academy for the past seven years. 
Both gentlemen are well known in Massachusetts and New Hamp- 
shire. 

— Professor Remsen, of Williams College, has accepted the 
$5,000 professorship of Chemistry in the new Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, at Baltimore. 

— Boston University is to have a College of Commerce and 
Navigation as soon as the necessary funds shall be provided. 

— On the 21st the doors of the Ohio Wesleyan University were 
opened for the first time to women students. The question of ad- 
mitting them has been discussed by the faculty for several years. 

— The Wisconsin State University, through its representative, 
Mr. A. S. Ritchie, has just won the first honors at the State ora- 
torical contest. Mr. R. F. Pettibone, of Beloit College, tcok sec- 


ond honors. 
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AGRICULTURAL FORTBILDUNGS-SCHULEN 

are already in hand in great numbers in Prussia; there are some 
two hundred in the Rhine-province and Province Hesse Nassau 
alone. It has now been proposed by one of the representatives 
that the government should give a regular support or help to these, 
as to other schools. Some have already been supported by the 
government ; but it is desired that this practice shall be regulated, 
fixed, and made general. 

Now, what is a Fortbildungs-schule? It is very hard to find one 
word, or even one phrase, which will express it. It means, liter- 
ally, a school-for-educating-further, and is applied to those schools 
intended for the pupils who have reached the legally-appointed age 
of fourteen, and been excused from further attendance on the pub- 
lic schools. Of course, attendance on the Fortbildungs-schulen is 
not compulsory, as on the public schools, They generally have 
their hours of instruction in the evening, that the boys and young 
men who are engaged at work during the day can attend 
them. The ordinary Fortbildungs -schulen are either technical, 
teaching such branches as the scholars find particularly neces- 
sary in their work,— drawing for mechanics, book - keeping for 
clerks, etc.; or in general, giving further instructions in those 
branches which they have already studied at school. The agricu/- 
tural Fortbildungs-schulen are for the farm-laborers and other who 
have to perform agricultural labor. It is their design to awaken 
the intelligence of the laborer, and lead him to do his work as 
something more than a mere machine. It is desired here that the 
teachers of village schools should all be acquainted, to some de- 
gree, with the theory and practice of agriculture, and be able to 
impart simple knowledge on this subject to the children of the 
upper classes. I suppose our adult-night- schools would come 
nearest to these, of anything we have; but I have not known any 
of these intended expressly for farm-laborers. 


AN EXHIBITION FOR ART, INDUSTRY, AND SCIENCE, 
in so far as they are connected with education, is to be opened 
near this city, in the middle of May. Dr. Falk has already given 
his consent ‘to the owner of the Lehiinholz estate, where the exhi 
bition is to take place. The contract for building the glass-cov- 
ered halls has already been given to the builder. This will be an 
exhibition little less interesting than the same department in the 
Philadelphia Exposition. Every teacher who can attend it should 


do so. 
THE SOCIETY FOR WOMAN’S PROTECTION, 


“ Frauen Schutz Verein,” in Berlin, is exerting itself manfully, or 
rather woman-ful/y, in the effort to open more avenues of labor to 
the women of Germany, and to make them less dependent and 
lonely in a life of labor. Several lady painters have united with 
the society, and are about to make the bold move, for German 
ladies, of opening independent studios in several cities in Ger- 
many. In fact, a Berliner member, Fraulein Theresa Landien, one 
of the most graceful of our flower-painters, has already opened a 
studio in this city, where she executes all orders in her line of work, 
and instructs any pupils who wish to practice under her guidance, in 
oil, waterell, and porcelain painting. There have been several 
ateliers opened here for learning other branches by which a support 
can be gained,—millinery, dress-making, etc. The young ladies 
who do not reside in the city, and yet wish to learn a means of sup- 
port, go to the lady-president of the association, and she recom- 
mends them to some safe and inexpensive house. 

Now, perhaps there may be some one of your readers who may 
have occasion to need the services of this lady, either by letter or in 
person ; so, in the hope of being useful to some one, I will write 
her name and title: “Frau Justizrath Martins, Vorsteherin des 
Frauerschutz-Vereins.” 


THE VATERLANDISCHE-FRAUEN-VEREIN 

is agreat deal more magnificent and lofty in its views and plans 
than this quiet enterprise of which I have just spoken. The Fath- 
erland-Association of Women took its rise during the late war, 
when the women of Germany united themselves in order the better 
to exert all their energies for the help of the suffering army. It 
was found that they accomplished so very much good in time of 
war, that it was resolved to continue their labors in time of peace. 
They held a grand central meeting here, not long ago. At the 
table on the platform four ladies of royal blood were sitting: the 
Empress, Kaiseim Auguste, and the Princesses of Weimar, Baden, 
and Hohenzollern. All the lady-presidents of the various branch 
societies into which this is divided, who were present, were present- 
ed to the Kaiseim, one by one, by her lady of honor, and to each 
of them graceful words of encouragement were spoken. There was 
first an election of presiding officials, all gentlemen and all govern- 
ment officials. The celebrated cathedral choir performed at the 
beginning and at the close, their matchless music. A report was 
read, which reviewed the work of the society since its origin dur- 
ing the war, and gave a fuller account of its activity during the past 
year. They have now nearly a thousand branch societies, and 
32,000 members, They stand in close connection with the Order 
of the Red Cross, a society of men which undertook, during the 
war, the same class of duties which these women performed. Since 
the close of the war they have exerted their energies in a great 
many different fields of labor, some of which I will here enumerate: 

(1) The training of nurses for the sick. In this department the 
society is accomplishing a good work. Their nurses are found 


are now in active service. The nursing and reforming of children 
is a department to which they give especial attention in their work 
among the sick. 

(2) In all cases of extraordinary misfortunes, fire, flood, famine, 
the society sends help from its treasury, and has in this way done 
a great deal of good. 

(3) The society has a great many other benevolent objects on 
which it exerts its activity : the establishment, for instance, of sew- 
ing-schools, infant-schools, Magdalen asylums, shelters for maid- 
servants out of place, In the past year this society expended the 
sum of $100,000, and received twice that amount ! 

At the close of the sitting, the Empress, who is adniitted by all 
to be an exceedingly intellectual woman, addressed the assembled 
ladies. She mentioned the example set by the Queen of Wurtem- 
burg, and closed by expressing the conviction that if the society 
continued to work in the spirit in which it had so far labored, the 
blessing of heaven could not fail to be with it. 

_ Now, I have not given this account merely to amuse, for a mo- 
ment; since, indeed, it is scarcely suited to. do this. I think here 
is an idea which even the advanced women of our own country can 
adopt from Germany. A great society of women, not those belong- 
ing only to one church or one sect, but all the true women of 
the whole country ;— these united to labor for every purpose 
which can raise and elevate their country! Think what a vast 
amount of good could be accomplished by such an organization ! 
Its workings could be simplified by sub-societies for States, and 
under these district and county, and, finally, township societies. 
Would it not be a glorious memorial of the Centennial, if some 
such benevolent society should grow out of the Woman’s Depart- 
ment of the Exposition? I am sure if the gifted lady who has 
charge of that department thought it right to begin such a scheme, 
it would prosper. 

But whither am I going? You will remind me that these were 
to be educational communications, and this society is a denevolent 
one. But I understand the word educational in a wider sense than 
gogical. All that tends to elevate our race belongs of right to its 
educational interests; and, in my opinion, the Fatherlands society 
must be a great educational feature, not only for those to whom 
it extends its protection, but also to the high-born ladies, who, as 
members of it, learn to know something of the needs and suffcr- 
ings of their fellow-men. J. S. T. 
Berlin, March, 1876. 


New Publications. 


A Critic Criticized. 


To the Editor of The New-England : 

I beg leave to criticize a critic, or rather to ask a few questions 
in regard to a review of “ Zhe True Order of Studies, by Rev. Thos. 
Hill, LL.D.,” that appeared in your valuable paper March 4. The 


reviewer Says : 

“So great confusion of ideas upon educational matters exists in 
this country, that it is almost impossible to find a respectably large 
committee of educators agreeing upon the fundamental principles 
of a system of education, and so it is no wonder that appeal to au- 
thority is so difficult. How much longer must the educational 
thought and genius of our country be neglected in the vain attempt 
to find out whether Froebel meant this thing or that ? or, in trying 
to interpret the struggling thought of any European educator, him- 
self still groping in the fading shadows of medizval absurdities, 
when we can find in our own language, at home, the clearest expo- 
sition of the profoundest thoughts upon the most important educa- 
tional topics, illustrated with a power and wisdom unsurpassed in 
ancient or modern times. Is it not, in some degree, an in- 
sult to American genits to suppose American educators have not 
studied and assimilated all that is valuable in educational philoso- 
phy, from the time of Socrates and Plato down to the present time ? 
and is it to be supposed that they fail to comprehend what has 
been clearly expressed by any clear thinker, in whatever language 
he may have thought? And farther, is it to be supposed that they 
fail to comprehend, with the increasing light of the nineteenth cen- 
tury brought to bear,upon their,investigations, the true significance 
of educational axioms whose age numbers, at least, the respectable 
sum of 2000 years ?” 

What book, or books, written by an American, contain the fun- 
damental principles of education ? or is there a single American 
work which is a full exposition of pedagogics? I ask this question 
on account of my ignorance of the existence of such a book, 
Whose “ struggling thought” are we trying to interpret, besides 
Froebel? Is it the weak attempts of Pestalozzi, Herbart, Beneke, 
Hegel, Kant, Rosencranz, Ziller, or Diesterweg? Their “medi- 
eval absurdities” have some weight with learned men, if they are 
valueless to the class of educators to which the reviewer belongs. 
Will the reviewer please name a few educators who have “ assimi. 
lated all that is valuable in educational philosophy, from the time of 
Socrates and I'lato down to the present time”? (The italics are 
mine.) A book,—a small book,—containing that a// would be a 
treasure in the library of one who has not yet assimilated all, 
Philbrick and Harris have just begun to study the “ medizval ab- 
surdities,” and to hear them talk one would think that they loved 
“ groping among the faded shadows.” 

Allow me to quote another paragraph : 

“ Though there may many be points upon which profound thinkers 
of all nations may be agreed as to the laws of the human intellect, 
still, were there two-fold more unity thereon, a philosopher reared 
in Africa— we mean no disrespect to Socrates, or Plato, or any 


very efficient. One hundred and twenty-six, trained by the society, 


modern educator—would not be competent to commend a system 
of education to American society. No German, no Frenchman, no 


to use it as synonymous with what the Germans would call feda-|¢ 


Englishman, however exalted our opinion of his national abilities, 
if his imagination and reason have been developed only under the 
influence of monarchial institutions, and the immovable supersti- 
tions of the old world, is competent to elaborate the proper system 
for the education of American youth. What clear thought in men- 
tal, moral, social, or physical science has been, or is produced in 
the old world, that is not immediately examined and utilized in the 
new ?” 

Thanks for the tender respect shown to Socrates and Plato ; but 
who is the “ philosopher reared in Africa”? Plato visited Egypt 
some years ago, it is true, but he probably could not learn anything 
outside of the ancient Athens. Is not this abominable conceit in 
our merits as educators? and in the perfection of our schools, the 
greatest obstacle to their progress? The meager list of good 
American pedagogical works testifies how little we study teaching 
as a great art, An enterprising publishing house in Cincinnati 
published, two years ago, an excellent translation of some of Pes- 
talozzi’s works ;—their agent in Boston informed me, the other 
day, that only two copies of the work had been purchased of him. 
All true teachers who are now struggling with the “ medizval ab. 
surdities ’’ that hang like a dead weight upon our progress, will not 
be offended, when I say that the great want of our country to-day 
is—a careful, thorough, unprejudiced study of the science of educa- 
tion; and we certainly have not the means for such study in books 
written by Americans. F. W. PARKER. 


Quincy, Mass., April, 1876. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Annual of Useful Information : The Township System of Land 
Surveys of the United States. Chicagd : Ivison, Blakeman, Tay- 
lor & Co. Price 25 cents. 

Cape Ann Family Almanac and Centennial Year Book, Glou- 
cester, Mass. : Published by Gloucester 7e/egraph. 

Volume XV. of the American Cyclopedia, from “ Shomer ” to 
“ Trollope.” Edited by George Ripley and Chas. A. Dana. New 
York: D,. Appleton & Co., 549 and 551 Broadway ;—London: 16 
Little Britain ; 1876. 

The Meter-Diagram, with Metric and English Scales, Tables of 
Weights, Measures, etc. By A. and F. W. Stanley, New Britain, 
onn, 

Abbott’s Paragraph Histories. A Paragraph History of the 
American Revolution. By Edward Abbott. Boston: Roberts 
Bros. Price 50 cents. 

Hawthorne’s Stories. True Stories from History and Biog- 
raphy. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. Boston: James R. Osgood. 
Pages 290. 

Tanglewood Tales. For boys and girls, being a second wonder- 
book. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. Boston: J. R. Osgood. Pp. 224. 

A Wonder-Book for Girls and Boys. By Nathaniel Setdewrns. 
Boston : J. R. Osgood. Pages 243. 

The Sylvan Year. Leaves from the Note-book of Raoul Dubois. 
By Phillip Gilbert Hamilton, author of “ The Intellectual Life,” 
“ Etching and Etchers.” Boston: Roberts Brothers. Price $2.00 ; 
pages 335. 

The Afneids of Virgil Done into English Verse. By William 
Morris, author of “The Earthly Paradise.” Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. Price $2.50; pages 338. 

Elementary Physical Geography. By Richard A. Proctor, B.A., 
author of “ Other Worlds,” “ The Sun,” “ Saturn and its System,” 
etc. Illustrated. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott &Co. Pp. 124. 
The Age of Elizabeth. By Mandell Creighton, M.A., late fellow 
and tutor of Merton College, Oxford. With Maps and Tables. 
New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. Price $1.00; pages 244. 

Achsah: A New-England Lite-Study. By Rev. Peter Perot, 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. Pages 368. 

Lessons in Language. An Introduction to the Study of English 

Grammar. By Hiram Hadley. Part I. Chicago: Hadley Bros. 
& Co. Pages 108. 
Outlines of the Art of Expression, By J. H. Gilmore, A.M, 
professor of Logic, Rhetoric, and English in the University of 
Rochester. Second edition, enlarged and revised. Boston : Ginn 
Bros. Pages 117. 

Wych Hazel. By Susan and Anna Warner, authors of “ Wide, 
Wide World,” “Queechy,” etc. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, Pages 528. 

Lessons in Elementary Astronomy ; with an Appendix, contain. 
ing Hints for aoa Telescopists. By Richard A. Proctor, B.A., 
author of *“* Other Worlds,” “ The Sun,” “ Saturn and its System,” 
etc. Illustrated. Philadelphia; B. Lippincott & Co. Pp. 144. 

Goethe’s Roman Elegies translated into English Verse in the 

Ph sp Meter. By L. Noa. Boston: Schoenhof & Moeller. 
ages 39. 

Hand-Book of the Terrestrial Globe, or Guide to Fitz’s New 
Method of Mounting and Operating Globes. By Ellen E. Fitz. 
Boston: Ginn Bros, Pages 120. 

The Unseen World, and other Essays. By Jobn Fiske, M.A., 
L.L.B., assistant librarian, and formerly lecturer on Philosophy at 
Harvard College, Boston: J, R. Osgood & Co. Pages 337. 

Faith and Modern Thought. By Ransom B. Welch, DD., 
LL.D., professor in Union College. With Introduction by Tayler 
Lewis, LL.D. New York: G. P, Putnam’s Sons. Pages 272. 

King and Commonwealth: A History of Charles I. ard the 
Great{Rebellion. By B. Merton Cordery and J Surtees Philipuuts. 
Philadelphia: Jas. H. Coates & Co, Pages 399. 

God and the Bible: A Review to Objections to “ Literature and 
” By Matthew Arnold, D.C. Boston: J. R. O-good 
& Co, Pages 329. 

_ Principia, or basis of Social Science ; being a survey of the sub- 
ject from the moral and theological, yet liberal and progressive 
standpoint. By R. J. Wright. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & 


Co, Pages 524. 

Causeries avec les enfants. Pas Lambert Sauveur. Boston: 
Librairie Schoenhof et Moeller. 

Entretiens sur la Grammaire. Boston: Librarie Lee et Shepard. 
Causeries avec mes éléves. Edition illustreé. 

Petites Causeries. 

The Congregational Quarterly for April, 1876; Christopher 
Cushing, editor, Boston: American Congregational Union. 
Price $1.00 ; pages 355. 

The International Review for May and June. New York: A. S. 
Barnes & Co. For sale by A. Williams & Co. Pages 432; $1,00. 


The Scientific Monthly, a magazine devoted to Natural Sciences. 
E. H. Fitch, editor and proprietor, Toledo, O. Pages 320. 
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Publisher's Notes. 


French Summer School. * The announce- 
ment of Prof. Sauveur in this JouRNAL, that he 
proposes to open a school during the summer for 
the French language, will be hailed with great 
pleasure by all who are familiar with his wonder- 
ful method of imparting instruction. This normal 
class is to meet at Plymouth, N. H., during six 
weeks of July and August. A portion of each day 
will be devoted to lectures and conversational les 
sons, given by Prof. Sauveur ; and the remainder 
of the day occupied in French conversation, read- 
ing, and the discussion of French authors ; or in 
rest and general vacation quiet, if preferred. 

This method of learning the language is so en- 
tirely in harmony with nature’s laws, that it af 
fords rest and pastime to the student, rather than 
fatigue. Its originator, without question, pos- 
sesses the most remarkable genius as a teacher of 
languages that has ever been known in this coun- 
try. His presence before a class is a source of in- 
Spiration that gives great vitality and vigor to his 
pupils ; for it furnishes the best specimen of a 
soul that is alive to its work, and serving it with 
love and devotion as great as the most renowned 
artist ever gave to his chfsel or brush. Such enthu- 
siasm, so perfectly natural, yet philosophical and 
great,—so entirely free from any apparent self-in 
terest, and wholly absorbed in communicating a 
language it possesses to others, promises to teach- 
ers, especially, such culture and professional aid 
as only those who have been favored to experience 
it can express. 

President Hill, in his late work, “ True Order 


of Studies,” says this system is within the great 
and beautiful order of Nature, which is proved by 
the fact that Prof, Sauveur is the first person who 
has ever brought his language so near to the 
American people. All who begin the study with 
him feel inclined to draw nearer to the soul of the 
language, and search deeper into its mysteries, 
They never go back, but always on. They feel 
sympathy with and confidence in the language that 
is never lost or forgotten. 

It is by the earnest request of former pupils of 
Prof. Sauveur that this class is formed. The ac- 
commodations in this lovely mountain town are so 
inviting, that play and rest may be combined de- 
lightfully, with this refreshing and invigorating ex- 
ercise of the mental faculties in acquiring the 
French tongue. Six weeks of living entirely in the 
language—hearing no other spoken, thinking in 
no other—will take the student well over the road, 
and bring him within sight of the promised land. 

HOTCHKIss. 


Special Announcement. 


Our regular offers in Art-Union Pictures closed 
February 1st. A large number availed themselves 
of our terms, and now have either one or both of 


these portraits with which to adorn their school 
rooms or homes. Many have secured but one of 
the two. We are desirous not only that every one 
should have the pair—for they are companion pic- 
tures, but that the circulation of our paper should 
be extended by securing them. 


EVERY NEW SUBSCRIBER, 


*as well as every old, can still secure either portrait 
by sending us a new subscriber and $3.00; both, 
by sending two and $6.00. Either of these is a 
work of art and a worthy souvenir of two of the 
first educators of America. Crayon lithographs, 
as large and artistic as these, could not be pur- 
chased at any store for less than $5.00. Some not 
interested in education have been willing and glad 
to pay $3.00 each for the portraits, and give away 
the paper, considering the pictures were cheap at 
that price. 


We trust our friends will make an earnest effort | ° 


to send us in one new subscriber each, Our offer 
is still confined to persons whose names are on our 
list, It is an offer for the benefit of such as ‘have 
already become subscribers, and not for those that 
may. 


Numeral Cards 


For all Grades of PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


One Hundred Questions Answered in Ten Minutes, 
“Miss Wallcut’s ‘ Numeral Card’ strikes me as being the 
best thing of the kind I have seen.”—Yohn D. Philbrick. 
USED in the pest Primary and GraMMAR ScHOOLs ir 
Boston. Price 4 hundred. Address orders (prepaid) 
toANNIE E. ALLCUT, 103 W. Springfield St., Boston. 


Penny Songs 


FOR 


Public Schools. 


Original and Brilliant. Used by Teachers in every part of 
the country. Complete sets 25 cents. 
A MRS. G. N. BORDMAN, 
Melrose, Mass. 


NEW-ENGLAND 


FCURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


SOCIETY REGALIA, &c. 4 


_* HAVEN, Conn., manufacturers of all kinds of Society Fone ladies wishing to learn to speak the GERMAN 
Pins and Badges. In workmanship, unexcelled; in prices, | LANGUAGE with purity, as spoken by the upper classes, 
moderate. Specenens of Pins of each Fraternity always on | will be received into the family school of M e ALIDA 
hand. BAD ES SET WITH PRECIOUS STONES, | Potegnz, of Victoria Villa, near Berlin. The lady was for- 
as Ity. Estimates and designs furnished. Orders by | mer! employed in the instruction of the children of the royal 
receive prompt attention. 45 | fami Py and is wife of the Questor of the University of Berlin. 
— For further information address HERR POLENZ, 
jou™ F. LUTHER, 56 University of Berlin, Germany. 


MANUFACTURER OF Pure White Wheat Meal, 


COLLEGE FRATERNITY BADGES, 
INSIEAD OF FLOUR. 


KEYS AND MEDALS. 
All orders by mail promptly attended te. 
79 Nassau New York. 


An Agent just cleared $199 /irst three weeks selling the 


canons or LIVINGSTONE, 


Another $80, first six days. Over 50,000 copies of this ALF F 
standard Life of the Veteran Explorer sold. 150,- 6. 4. FOWLE, Arlington Mills, ARLINGTON, BASS 
00 more needed by the people. A book of matchless in-| An article containing all the nutritious properties of the 
terest, profusely illustrated, and very cheap. A oe | whole grain. Guaranteed made from the choicest selected 
chance for agents. For groof and terms address HUB- | White Wheat. Recommended by all Physicians as an une- 
BARD BROTHERS, Philadelphia, Pa. ; Cinc ti, O. ; | qualed food tor families, etc. Ask your for it. 
Chicago, Ill ; Springfield, Mass. 68 m Send for circular, to above address. 58 zz 


ON TIME hUPrkish Baths, 
School. If a teacher's watch is not reliable, there is always 
17 Beacon S8t., Boston. 


trouble. Every Watch sold by us we warrant to keep PF ms 
ean- 
Unequaled as a remedy for Rheumatism, Cold, Catarrh, 


time and to be always relied on. If your Watch needs 

ing or repairing, we can do it in the best manner and at the 
Torpid Liver, Diseases of the Kidneys, Inactive Skin, &c. 
To the overworked brain-toilers and people of sedentary 


lowest price. BEALS & JONES, 
58 2z No. 11 Milk Street (near Hawley St.), Boston. 
habits, it is one of the very best means of equalizing the cir- 
TE ACHER | the affording prompt relief to the 
F. B. Snow, Manager of New-England Bureau of Educa- | my aa prolonged and re ~——s sleep. They 
tion, 16 Hawley Boston, and receive information in | personal supervision 
regard to his method of securing positions. M. P. BROWNING, M.D., Proprietor. 


ONE DOLLAR PER DAY. 


Arlington Wheat Meal for Bread, 


Manufactured by 
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THE ATLAS HOTEL, 


[Company Limited] 


Fifty-Second St. and Elm Ave., 


— 


GENUINE SLATE BLACKBOARD 


Such as I have supplied to 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 


And to the best educational institutions of the country, are 

the most durable and, in the end, the most economical, a 

can never be supplanted any slated walls or cracking 

wood surfaces. ith such SLATE BLACKBOARDS we 

ue still supplying all the best colleges and schools of New 
ng 


JOSEPH W. GRIGG, 
59 Bromfield Street, Boston, 


Dealer in enameled Slate Mantels, Bracket Shelves, Parlor 
Grates, Summer Pieces, &c., &c. 63 


Joseph Gillott’s 
STEEL PENS 


Of the Old Standard Quality. 
seph Gillott’ s, descriptive nam 


‘Traps Mark, 


Warranted. Designating No. 
The well known original and popular Numbers, 
303, 404, 170, 351, 332, 


With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 

91 John Street, NEW YORK. 
HENRY HOE, Sele Agent. 


Batablished in 1837. 


Superior Bells of Co and Tin, 
mounted with the best Sotary Hang: 


arran 

Lilustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, 

102 and 104 East Second St.,Cinciuaad, 


‘School Furniture. 


Andrews Patent. “TRIUMPH ” 
DESKS and SEATS; 


UNEQUALED FOR 
COMFORT and DURABILITY 
ke MAPS, GLOBES, &c. 
Also Church Pews, Pulpits, Setteess 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue to 
oO. D. CASE & CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Or E. B. BRIDGMAN, 
157 Washington St.. BOSTON. 52 


THE EDUCATORS’ CENTENNIAL HEADQUARTERS, 


an Plan, will accomodate 4000 Guests. It is located at the 
nn a Railroad. and Tele aph communication, within 100 yards of the Exhibition 
Grounds, and 150 yards of the New Depot of the Pennsylvania Railroad, with Street 
Cars passing the door constantly, to all parts of the City. 
This Hotel is built, furnished, and conducted with especial reference to the requirements of those 
who desire pleasant accommodations at small cost. 

The Location is superior to that of any other Centennial Hotel. For nearness to Railroad 
Station,—being at the gate of the Exhibition—freedom from noise and dust; for ventilation, light, 
and pure air of rooms, it is not excelled. 

Lodging and Rooms.—Each room is furnished with gas, two beds and carpet, all new, at 
$1.00 per day for lodging, of each guest. 

i information, address 

3@™ For Circulars and ether info n, JOHN CRUMP, 


66 Of ATLAS HOTEL (Co. limited), PHILADELPHIA. 


H. B, & W. 0. CHAMBERLAIN, 


Manufacturers and Importers of 
Philosophical and Chemical 
APPARATUS, 

161 Tremont Street, Boston. . 


DR. KNIGHT'S 
ATLAS 


HEALTH LIFT. 


Patented May 11, 1875. 


Spring and (or) Dead Weigh! 


32x 26x20 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD! 


By invitation of Hon. J. D. Puitericx, these machines 
are to be exhibited in the Massachusetts Scientific and Edv- 
cational Department at Philadelphia. They are worthy 
the attention of all Teachers, as they embody the only 
philosophical method of Lifting extant; vin, @ perfectly 
elastic one, — BY WHICH ONLY can egual development be 


attained. 
For Circulars or Terms address 
W. A. KNIGHT, M.D., 
64 22 WORCESTER, MASS. 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 


W. GCG. SHATTUCK’S SCHOOL FURNITURE Manufacto 


No. 73 Fulton Street, BOSTON. 


ry, 


[The above Engraving represents eight lines!of School Desks, suitable for all ages of Scholars, from 4 years upwards.) 
The attention of School Committees, Teachers, and all others in want of School Furniture, is invited to the SCHOOL SEAT AND DESK which has been perlected 
i i The 


and thoroughly years experience. 


ant ond Send for Catalogue and 


stood the test of experience 
bas, them to many places tha 


‘s ORIGINAL BOSTON SCHOOL SEAT AND DESKH,’’ 
of School Furniture are cautioned against the “Combination” and rom Seats, 


A. WHITCO 


SCHOOL DESKS, SEATS TEACHERS’ DESKS, SETTEES, &c., constantly on hand. 


| 
| | 
| | 
BUCKEYE RELI. FOUNDRY. 
| 
ll 
— 
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iv NEW-ENGLAND 3OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


School = Book Publishers. 


School-Book Publishers. 


Geachers’ Exchange. | School-Ztaok Publishers. 


GCHOOL PROPERTY FOR SALE. A pleasant BRREWER & TILESTON, 


Dwelling, with an adjoining School 
located in Norfolk, Virginia. Apparatus, school and house- Franklin Street, 
hold furniture, if desired. Price low and terms accommodat- 47 > ’ 


i i i ished school. 
ing, with the good-will of an WEBSTER. Wo of sen; 


7ob 45 and 47 Charlotte Street, Norfolk, Va. | Worcester’s Spelling Books ; 

OR SALE.—A Boys Boarding School, the income of |The Franklin Readers (just completed) ; 

which is from thirty to fifty per cent of the price asked. | Hillard’s Readers ; 
Address N. N., at the Office of this paper. 728 | walton’s Series of Arithmetics; 

RAWING AND of Walton & Cogswell’s Book of Preblems; 

ears experience in teaching these two branches in a F 

the town, desires a situation. Is familiar Weber's Outlines Universal History ; 
with designs, Free-hand, Object, Model, and Cast Drawing. | Seavey’s Goodrich’s History of the U. 8.; 
Can furnish recommendations and references. ane) Campbell's Concise History of the U. 8. ; 


vu. E. Chicopee, Mass Elliot's History of the U. 8.; 


A POSITION FO TEACH Chemisiry and Physics Geometries. 
and, if requir athematics and Natural Science or . a » 
eueaat is desired by a gentleman who is a regular graduate Correspendence solicited. Address the Publishers, or 
with two years preraratory s udy in Germany and Paris, and | GEO. F. PHELPS, A » R.W. PUTNAM, Agent, 
who is now teaching in M usetts. dbus A. B.C, 14 Bond St., New York. 113, 115 State St., C 
Box 314, Boston. 65) 


hool”’ founded by the 
NEW YORK, 


Publish 


First-class buildings and large play-ground. For particulars 
address Home Scuoot, F., this Office. 66 tf 


66d A—D 


— =] Publish the following 
; 3 EW AND IMPROVED TEXT-BOOKS. 
Representative Booksellers, * 
Olney’s Arithmetics. 
Olney’s Higher Mathematics. 
NEW ENGLAND. Shaw’s New Series on English Literature. 
Colton’s New Geogruphies books). 
, Lossing’s Outline History of the U. 
EE & SHEPARD, Pattorcen’s Series of Speilers. 
41—45 Franklin Street, Boston, Alden’s Science of Govt. and Citizen’s Manual. 
ave the largest assortment in New England of School and | yo oKer’s New Physiology. 
College Text-Books, and Books in the various departments Dr. Haven’s & Wayland’s Works on Intellectual 
of Literature, Science, and Art. Special attention given to and Moral Philosophy. 
furnishing libraries and to books or students and teachers of Long’s Classical Atlas. 
all grades, whe are invited to call and examine. 23 JAMES M. PALMER, Agi, 
HOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Care of Lee & Shepard, BOSTON. 
25—29 Cornhill, Boston, 
blishers, Wholesale Booksellers, and Stationers, 
New-England Agents for the Publications of 


New-England Journal 


Scribner, Armstrong & Co, . . . . New York. | we have procured for those desiring 
Orders from Teachers and School Officers to rve Rhee of | BINDERS tol Journal, two 
bad will receive prompt attention. m | styles of very neat Binders, which will hold the numbers of 


the whole year. These will be found very convenient and 


N IGHT, ADAMS & COo., Prices are 
32 Cornhill, Boston, journal, $1.25; in cloth and paper sides, $1.00. 
each 25 cents, which should be remitted with the order.— 
“G Teachers and schoo! | TION, 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. a" 


We supply the above publications to Te: 
N. E. Journal of Education 


officers for introduction or examination, at lowest rates; 
also all articles in the Schoo! Book and Stationery line. 
ADVERTISING RATES. 
Inside pages, per Agate line, each insertion,...-......+ .10 


Send for our complete catalogue. 23 
Inside pages, per Agate line, with choice of position... .12 


OCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 
381 Washington St., 10 Bromfield St., 
BOSTON 


Supply College Text-Books and | Last page, per Agate line, each insertion..... one 015 
Agents a Books of Wi1son, i smkts & Co., Cincinnati. | First or title page, per Agate line, each insertion....... .18 


Correspondence invited. Send tor catalogues. 23 | Special Notices, per line by count, each insertion...... .30 


Hclectic Educational Series. 


EMBODYING THE BEST TEACHING METHODS; INDORSED BY LEADING 
EDUCATORS ; USED IN THE BEST SCHOOLS. 


The Best Books at the Lowest Prices. 


MeGuffey’s Readers and —— » Eclectic Series of Geographies, Venable’s U. 8. History, 
Marvey's Readers and Spelier, Eclectic System of Penmanship, Hepburn’s Rhetoric, 
Harvey’s Language Lessons, Eclectic Classical Series, Pinneo’s Composition, 
Harvey's English Grammars, Duffet’s French Method, Evans’s Geometry, 
Ray’s Arithmetics and Algebras, Andrews’s Constitution of U.S., Norton’s Physics, 
Ray's Higher Mathematics, Gow’s Morals and Manners, Brown's Physiology, 
White's Graded School Arithmetics, Payne’s School Supervision, Thalheimer’s Histories, 
Schuyler’s Complete Algebra, Schuyler’s Trigonometry, Schuyler’s Logic. 


IMPORTANT PUBLICATIONS JUST ISSUED, 


The prices quoted are:—1. Recuiar Price. FI. Intropuction Price—For first introduction into schools 
where not already m use. FET. Excuancs Price (one-half retail price)—F or first introduction into schools in exchange 
for the corresponding eld books of other series in use in the schools. 

Sivcie Sampce Cortes for examination with a view to first introduction, sent post-pai mail to Teachers or Schoo] 
Officers, on receipt of the Introduction price. sites - 


SCHUYLER’S GEOMETRY. 


ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY: With Exercises for Students, and an Introduction to Modern Geometry. By 
A Scuvyier, LL.D., President of Baldwin University; author of Complete Algebra, etc. 12mo, cloth, 372 pp. 1.50. 
Retail Price. Introducti 
Schuyler’s Complete Algebra (Key $1.25) - - - - - @1.50 
Schuyler’s Trigunometry and Mensuration, 1.50 1.13 


DUFFET’S FRENCH LITERATURE. 


EXTRACTS FROM FRENCH LITERATURE: Select Readings to accompany the author’s French 
Method. By F. Durret, Professor of Languages ; member of the Association Polytechnique, Paris. 


The selections are carefully made with a view of interesting the reader, and also of introduc’ng him to the best French 

re anguage so elegan lists 

represented. 12mo, cloth, 168 pp. $1.00. 


DUFFET’S FRENCH COURSE. 


Retail. Introduction, Exchange, 


Duffet’s French Method, Part l.,- - - « -« 

Key to Duffet’s French Method, Landil, - - - 


ECLECTIC SCHOOL BLANKS. 


A number of the Blank Forms and recommended i 
and Price-list. 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO., Publishers, 


CIM 
M. W. TEWKSBURY, Wen- England Agent, CINNATI AND NEW YORK. 
Ne. 3 School Street, BOSTON, 


( YOWPERTHWAIT & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 

Publish the following favorite Text-books: 

Monroe's Readers and Spellers ; 
Warren’s New Geographies; 
Hagar’s Mathematical Series; 
Greene’s New Grammars. 

WARREN’S GEOGRAPHIES reczivep THE MepAL 
or MERIT AT THE VIENNA ExposiTION OF 1873. 

This was the highest prize given to any School books. Vo 
other Geographies, except Von cgay received more 
than “honorable mention.”’ (See report of U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education for 1873, page CxLvm.) 

Catalogues free. Liberal terms for introduction, and 
in exchange for old Books in use. 


AMES A. BOWEN 
ALTER H. FAUNCE, A gents, 
| 39 Brattle-St, BOST N. 
56 22 


W. H. WHITNEY, 
142 Grand-St., N. Y. 


J H. BUTLER & CO., 

PHILADELPHIA, P 
A, 
APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS: 

Mitchell's New Series of Geographies. 

New American Readers and Spelle*s. 

Goodrich's Pictorial Histories. 

Butler’s Pictorial History of the United States, 

Bingham’s Latin Series. 

Oxford’s Speakers. Tenney’s Geology. 

Scholar’s Companion. Sargent’s Etymology. 

Coppee's Logic and Rhetoric. 

Smith's English Grammar; &c., &c, &c. 
Address G. E. WHITTEMORE, 


56 zz 77 and 79 Asylum St., HARTFORD, CT. 


( YLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 
PUBLISH 
Anderson’s Series of School Histories, and His- 
torical Readers; 
Thomson’s New Graded Series of Arithmetics; 
Keetel’s French Course ; 
Reed & Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in English (an 
Elementary Grammar) ; 
Hutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene; 
Henderson’s Test-Woerds in English Orthogra- 
phy, &c., &c, 7 
For catalogue and terms for introduction, which are very 
liberal, address the Publishers, or the following: 
ABRAM BROWN, Agt, T. T. BAILEY, Agt, 
56 Madison St., Chicago. 20 Cornhill, Boston. 


D APPLETON & CO., 
° 549 and 551 Broadway, NEW YORK, 
Publish the following 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT-BOOKS: 


Miss Youmans’s Botanical Series; 
Krusi’s Inventive Drawing, 
(In Four Series—Manual with each Series) ; 
Youmans’s New Chemistry, 
(Everything brought up to date); 

Morse’s First Book of Zoology ; 
Science Primers; 
History Primers; 

uackenbos’s Higher Arithmetic 

ornell’s Physical Geography ; 
Harkness’s Latin Series. 


For i ion, and terms of introduction, call 
or information, 


address WM. HEN 
or J.S HAYE 
52 22 Siazet, BOSTON. 


G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 

Publish NEW YORK, 
Hart’s German Classics for Students. 
Putnam’s Series of Atlases (14 vols ): 75c. to 14. 
The Elementary Science Series (28 vols. ready), 75c. 
The Advanced Science Series (12 vols. ready), $1.50. 
Putnam's World’s Progress, 83.50, 
Hill’s True Order of Studies, $1.25. 

&c., &e., &e. 


Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Publish an extensive list of 
Popular Text-Books for Schools and Colleges, 
INCLUDING 
Swinton’s Language Series ; 
Nordhoff's Politics for Young Americans; 
Loomis’s Mathematical Series; 
French’s Arithmetics; 
Rolfe’s Shakespeare and Goldsmith; 
Scott’s Histories of the United States; 
Harper’s United States Readers ; 
Hooker's Child's Book of Nature; 
Comfort’s German Series ; 
Wentworth’s Arithmetical Problems, 


Address A. C. STOCKIN, 
New-England Agent, 
56 zz 41 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., 
+ 5 Bond Street, NEW YORK. 


SPECIALTIES: 
GERMAN, 
FRENCH, 
HiIsTORY. 
Some good Books in other departments. 
Send for Catalogue. 61 


[VISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 
Publish 


Robinson’s Shorter Course in Mathematics; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Government; 
White's Progressive Art Studies ; 
Swinton's Outlines of History; 
Swinton’s Word Book Series; 
Dana’s Geological Story; 
Spencerian Penmanship; 
Swinton’s Geographies ; 
Gray's Botanies; & &e 
For New-England States address 


GEO. B. DAMON, 


32 Cornhill, Boston. 


J B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN., 
Publishers of 

Cutter’s New Series of Ph hatepies 
Sanford’s Analytical Arithmet C8; 
Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series ; 
Wickersham’s Books for Teachers ; 
Schinitz’s German Grammar ; 
Walker's Science of Wealth; 
Atwater’s Elementary 
Lincoln-Phelps Scientific ries; 
Lippincott’s Gazetteef of the World; 
Lippincott’s Dictionary ; 

&c., 


&™ Descriptive Catalogue, with rates of introduction, 
furnished on application to 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
56 zz PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


EE & SHEPARD, 
78 Hawley Street, BOSTON, 
Higgi ’s ¥. Folks’ History of the U. 8. 
nson’s Young Folks’ Hi 
Underwood's British Authors; 
Underwood's American Authors; 
Soule & Campbell’s Pronouncing Handbook 
Soule & Wheeler’s Manual of Eng. Pronune’n; 
Whately’s English Synonyms ; 
Tweed's Grammar-School Speller; 
Monroe’s Readings, for Home, School, Public Readings 
Perry's Manual of Bible Selections, for Public 
The Orig'| Duntonian § f Rapid Writing 
Orig’! Duntonian System Ww 
Methfessel’s Arithmetical Primer -— 4 
Williams's Getting to Paris: a Book of Practice in 
French Conversation; 
The Latin-Schoo! Classics,—Parts I. and I1.; 
Vose Manual for Railroad Engineers; 
Wuttke’s Christian Ethics, 2 vols. ; 
DeCoulanges’ Ancient City; or, The Institutions of 
Greece and Rome. 56 zz 


j PRANG & CO., 
Art and Educational Publishers, 
47 Franklin St... BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing pre- 
pared for public schools by Prov. WaLTeR general 
supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public Schools, and 
State Director of Art-Education in Massachusetts. 

The American Drawing Models for the use of com- 
mon schools, drawing classes, and schools of art and science. 

Drawing Materials. 

Prang’s Reward-of-Merit Cards. 

Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools and 
families. Animals and plants represented in their natural 
colors, and arranged for instruction with object-lessons. 


Prang’s American Chromos, 55 
SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & 
PUBLISH 


Guyot’s 
Guyot's Wall Maps, 
Sheldon’s Readers, 
Feiter’s Arithmetica, 
Cooley’s Physics, 
Tenney’s Zoologies, 
Porter's Intellectual Science, 
Hopkins’s Moral Science, 
Vere Foster's Drawing, 
Williams & Souiherland's 
Penmanship, 
And many other School Books. 


For information and terms of introduction, call upon or 
address 
GILMAN H. TUCKER, Agent, 


36 25 and 29 Cornhill, BOSTON. 


“TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., 


758 Broadway, NEW YORK, 


PUBLISH 
Edwards & Webb's Analytical Readers, 
Elisworth’s System of Penmanship, 
Ellsworth’s System of Bookkeeping, 
Bartley’s Improved School Records, 
Edwards & Warren’s Analytical Speller, 
Zelie’s Critical Speller, 

Fellow’s First Steps in Grammar, 

MacVicar's Hand-book of Arithmetic, 
Kingsbury & Graley’s School Songs, Happy Hours, 
MacElIrath's Dictionary of Commerce, 


For descriptive circulars and information, address 
TAINTOR BROS. & CO., 
63 758 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


‘ 
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